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THE  EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

A  Historical  Account  of  Early  Railroading  in 
Eastern  New  England. 

by  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 

(  Continued  from  Volume  Lll,  page  312.') 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee,  the  following 
new  management  was  chosen  : 

President,  John  Howe,  to  be  the  active  head  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.00  per  annum. 

Directors  :  George  M.  Browne,  Boston  ;  Nathan  D. 
Chase,  Lynn ;  John  Howe,  Brookline;  Samuel  Hooper, 
Boston ;  Henry  H.  Ladd,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Micajah 
Lunt,  Newburyport ;  John  C.  Lee,  Salem ;  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Boston  ;  Albert  Thorndike,  Beverly. 

Mr.  Thorndike  soon  resigned  to  become  the  company’s 
chief  auditor,  and  his  place  on  the  board  was  not  filled. 
John  B.  Parker,  formerly  the  income  clerk,  was  chosen 
treasurer,  which  place  he  filled  for  many  years.  John 
Kinsman,  the  superintendent,  and  John  Farley,  the  master 
mechanic,  bad  come  in  for  severe  criticism  at  the  hands 
of  the  investigating  committee,  and  they  also  resigned, 
their  places  being  filled  by  Messrs.  Jeremiah  Prescott  and 
John  Thompson.  Mr.  Prescott  had  been  for  many  years 
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employed  by  the  company,  first  as  a  conductor  and  latterly 
as  Mr.  Kinsman’s  assistant. 

Some  §30,000.00  was  realized  from  Mr.  Tuckerman’s 
bondsmen  and  from  property  he  had  owned  but  in  order 
to  buy  up  the  fraudulent  shares  he  had  over  issued,  and 
to  provide  for  the  balance  of  the  defalcation  and  various 
pressing  needs  of  the  company’s  almost  desperate  finan¬ 
cial  situation  the  directors  were  forced  in  1856  to  make 
an  issue  of  §360,000.00,  six  per  cent  bonds  bringing  the 
total  bond  indebtedness  to  §1,600,000.00.  As  the  East¬ 
ern  railroad  affairs  were  in  such  a  critical  condition  the 
new  bonds  were  disposed  of  at  prices  averaging  77  1-2. 
At  this  time  the  stock  varied  from  38  to  48. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  history  of  the  road  sim¬ 
ply  records  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  it  from  bankruptcy 
and  make  both  ends  meet.  The  task  was  not  made  easier 
by  the  severe  panic  of  1857  and  the  consequent  commer¬ 
cial  depression  which  for  several  years  after  prevailed 
more  or  less  the  world  over.  The  first  installment  of  the 
State  scrip,  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
had  loaned  the  company  in  1837  to  enable  it  to  finish  its 
road,  fell  due  in  1867.  It  was  simply  an  impossibility  for 
the  Eastern  to  meet  the  obligation,  and  accordingly  the 
directors  appealed  to  the  legislature,  which  extended  the 
time  of  settlement  until  1863,  after  which  it  was  to  be 
paid  oflf  in  annual  installments  of  §75,000.00. 

Mr.  Howe  resigned  as  President  in  1858  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  M.  Browne.  During  the  same  year  a 
beginning  was  made  in  changing  locomotives  from  wood 
burners  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  the  resultant  saving 
being  about  one-third.  Several  of  the  long  wooden 
trestles  and  bridges  were  at  this  period  filled  in  with 
earth,  as  being  the  cheapest,  safest  and  most  durable 
process. 

When  the  Gloucester  Branch  was  constructed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Rockport  were  anxious  that  the  road  should 
be  extended  from  Gloucester  to  that  town,  but  at  the 
time  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  were  absolutely 
unwilling  to  consider  the  plan.  In  the  year  1860,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Rockport  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
to  construct  a  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Gloucester,  a 
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distance  of  four  miles,  and  the  town  of  Rockport  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  to  take  -$50,000.00  stock  in 
the  company.  Work  was  begun  August  23,  1860,  and 
the  road  completed  and  opened  for  travel  amid  a  great 
celebration  on  November  4,  1861.  It  was  operated  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  which  simply  continued 
the  Gloucester  Branch  trains  to  Rockport.  There  were 
at  this  time  on  this  branch  three  passenger  trains  and  one 
freight  train  daily.  The  agreement  between  the  Rockport 
Railroad  and  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  as  follows ;  the 
former  was  to  provide  all  necessary  buildings,  keep  the 
track  in  order,  and  furnish  all  employees  except  those  on 
the  trains  ;  in  return  for  which  the  Eastern  was  to  pay  a 
monthly  rental  of  $500.00  and  to  be  exempt  from  all 
liability  except  that  caused  by  its  own  negligence.  When 
opened  there  was  still  a  debt  of  $28,000.00  resting  on 
the  Rockport  Railroad,  of  which  the  town  of  Rockport 
was  forced  to  assume  the  larger  part ;  nevertheless  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  investment,  paying  dividends 
varying  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  annually.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1868,  the  Rockport  Railroad,  with  all  its  franchises, 
was  sold  to  the  Eastern  for  the  sum  of  $91,007.00,  the 
town  of  Rockport  making  a  clear  gain  of  $3,636.00  by  the 
transaction. 

During  the  60’s  the  company  began  to  use  a  more 
modern  form  of  ticket.  A  Buffalo  firm  patented  tickets 
having  colored  bands  to  designate  the  various  stations 
along  the  road,  and  these  w'ere  adopted  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  railroads  generally.  Many  older  persons  will  also 
remember  the  “  family  tickets  ”  that  were  in  use  at  that 
time  and  for  many  years  afterward.  Many  of  them  were 
printed  by  local  firms  in  Salem  on  order  by  the  station 
agent  as  required  and  without  reference  te  the  general 
ticket  agent  in  Boston.  The  number  of  free  passes 
issued  was  very  large.  A  great  many  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  heavy  shippers  of  freight,  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  etc.,  and  persons  having  political  influence,  had 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Rebate  tickets  issued  to 
passengers  paying  cash  fares  to  the  conductors  on  the 
trains  were  not  adopted  until  about  1881. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  found  the  equip- 
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ment  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  entirely  insufficient  to  meet 
the  great  demands  made  upon  it  for  moving  troops  and 
military  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  that  the  company  had  been  and  was  for  years  run 
with  such  strict  economy  by  President  Browne  that 
neither  its  tracks,  locomotives,  nor  rolling  stock  were 
what  they  should  have  been.  Each  year  the  stockholders 
were  assured  in  the  annual  reports  “  that  your  property 
is  kept  up  in  the  best  condition  and  is  the  equal  of  any 
first  class  road  in  New  England.”  After  the  Revere  dis¬ 
aster  in  1871  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Browne  from 
the  presidency,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  practical¬ 
ly  rebuild  the  whole  road  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
besides  furnishing  it  with  a  large  number  of  new  loco¬ 
motives  and  cars,  some  of  the  stockholdei's  may  have 
wondered  just  what  were  Mr.  Browne’s  ideas  of  keeping 
a  railroad  in  first  class  condition. 

In  1861  the  company  owned  twenty-nine  locomotives 
(many  of  them  old  and  out  of  date),  forty-seven  passen¬ 
ger  cars  (a  smaller  number  than  ten  years  previously), 
and  thirteen  baggage  cars.  Two  of  the  passenger  coaches 
were  smoking  cars,  the  first  used  on  the  road,  and  were 
constructed  from  two  old  passenger  cars  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  own  shops  at  East  Boston.  The  freight  equipment 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  long  box  cars, 
seventy-two  short  (four-wheeled)  box  cars,  seventy-three 
long  platform  cars,  sixteen  open  cattle  cars,  eighty-four 
coal  cars,  and  fifty-two  gravel  cars.  All  the  rolling  stock 
was  painted  yellow.  At  this  time  no  locomotive  or  car 
was  thought  to  be  worn  out  until  it  had  been  rebuilt 
from  one  to  three  times. 

After  the  Civil  War  began  it  was  a  question  in  New 
England  whether  business  would  be  at  a  standstill  or 
not,  but  in  a  short  time  the  immense  demand  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  men  and  supplies  caused  the  New  England 
railroads  suddenly  to  become  very  busy,  and  the  Eastern 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its  locomotives,  especially, 
were  entirely  insufficient,  and  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  was  seizing  for  its  own  use  everything  that  went 
on  wheels.  The  road  succeeded  in  obtaining  another 
locomotive,  the  “  Eagle  ”,  and  later,  after  the  rush  was 


LOCOMOTIVE  "ROUGH  AND  READY.  NO.  12",  BUILT  IN  1847  AT  TAUNTON. 
From  a  daruarreotypt  ownad  by  Edgar  B.  Franch,  of  a  contamporaneout  drawing. 


LOCOMOTIVE  "EXCELSIOR,  NO.  39". 
Built  in  1867  at  tha  Eastern  Railroad  Shops. 
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over,  filled  out  its  number  as  required.  The  “  Eagle  ” 
was  a  second-hand  engine  that  had  seen  service  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  Daniel  W.  Sanborn  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  always  was  called  the  “  Rebel 
It  was  not  of  much  account,  and  was  soon  sold  to  the 
Calais  Railroad  in  Maine. 

In  1862  there  were  operated  by  the  Eastern  Railroad 
thirteen  passenger  and  three  freight  trains  each  way 
daily,  but  numerous  “  extras  ”,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  were  run,  sometimes  three  or  four  in  -a  single 
day.  Owing  to  the  clumsy  system  of  operation  then 
used  a  disastrous  collision  occurred  on  September  17, 
1862,  between  the  regular  6  P.  M.  Newburyport  train 
going  east  and  an  extra  excursion  train  bound  west. 
They  came  together  on  the  single  track  about  half  way 
between  Wenbam  and  Ipswich.  Mr.  Prescott,  the  super¬ 
intendent,  had  given  written  orders  to  conductor  Hatch 
of  the  extra  to  pass  the  regular  train  at  Wenham,  but 
forgot  to  give  conductor  Skinner  of  the  Newburyport 
train  any  orders  at  all.  The  latter  was  late  and  trying 
to  make  up  time.  Both  trains  were  going  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  neither  engineer  saw  the  other  until 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  whistle  for  brakes. 
The  shock  was  terrific.  A  man  who  was  working  in  a 
nearby  field  and  saw  the  accident  happen  said  that  both 
locomotives  (“  Danvers  ”,  No.  20,  and  “  Traveller  ”,  No. 
21)  seemed  to  rear  up  in  the  air  like  living  things,  and 
pieces  of  them  flew  in  all  directions.  The  engineers, 
Dudley  Weeks  and  James  Littlefield,  and  the  firemen, 
Augustus  Whitney  and  Sidney  Woodbury,  were  killed, 
and  some  tbirty-five  persons  in  the  excursion  train 
were  injured,  some  of  them  quite  badly.  Almost  no 
passengers  were  hurt  on  the  Newburyport  train,  the 
reason  being  that  its  baggage  car  (next  the  engine)  was 
constructed  of  heavy  iron  plates  (an  invention  of  Mr. 
Prescott’s)  and  completely  telescoped  the  other  train. 
Conductor  Charles  W.  Kennard,  now  retired,  was  bag¬ 
gage  master  on  the  Newburyport  train,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  accident  said  :  “  The  first  thing  he  knew  of  it 
was  a  dreadful  crash,  and  the  next  after  that  was  that 
some  people  were  picking  him  up  out  of  a  com  field  by 
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the  side  of  the  road.”  Luckily  he  was  only  bruised. 
To  the  fatalities  recorded  above  must  be  added  the  death 
of  Mr.  Rust,  the  station  master  at  Wenbam,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  accident,  started  to  run  to  the  scene  and 
dropped  dead  from  heart  disease  on  the  way.  This  col¬ 
lision  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  and  a  coroner’s  jury 
laid  the  blame  and  rightly  so  on  Mr.  Prescott,  who  re¬ 
signed,  but  bis  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  President 
Browne.  A  former  official  states  that  in  those  days, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  expressly  forbade  con¬ 
ductors  to  accept  verbal  instructions  for  meeting  trains 
at  other  places  than  those  specified  in  the  time  table,  Mr. 
Prescott  would  very  often  instruct  the  conductor  of  a 
train  leaving  Boston  much  as  follows  :  “  When  you 

pass  so  and  so  (the  conductor  of  an  inward  train),  tell 
him  we  are  going  to  run  an  extra  to  leave  Boston  at  such 
and  such  a  time  ;  tell  him  if  he  can  pass  it  at  such  and 
such  a  place  all  right,  if  not,  let  him  keep  clear.”  The 
conductors  being  Mr.  Prescott’s  subordinates,  were  of 
course  forced  to  accept  these  verbal  instructions,  but  it 
led  to  trouble  more  than  once. 

When  the  telegraph  was  first  used  for  train  messages 
on  the  Eastern  Railroad  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
At  the  time  the  Boston  and  Portland  Telegraph  Company 
opened  its  line  to  Newburyport  Dec.  25,  1847,  and  to 
Portland  June  17,  1850,  their  employees  had  free  passage 
on  the  Eastern  trains  in  consideration  of  the  railroad 
having  the  use  of  the  wires  gratis  in  case  of  need.  There 
were  operators  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  stations,  but 
their  work  was  mostly  for  the  public.  Occasionally  tele¬ 
graph  messages  would  be  sent  in  the  case  of  through 
trains,  but  as  regards  local  trains  almost  never.  It  is 
known  that  Mr.  Prescott  had  a  strong  dislike  to  running 
trains  by  telegraph,  and  as  late  as  1856  there  is  an  authen¬ 
tic  case  of  a  long  freight  train  waiting  in  Salem  all  night 
for  an  extra  passenger  train  which  also  passed  the  night 
waiting  at  Ipswich.  There  was  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  orders,  and  both  conductors  were  afraid  to  go  ahead. 

The  author  has  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  when 
the  system  of  operating  trains  by  telegraph  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  New  England  railroads,  and  through  the 
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kindness  of  Philip  D.  Borden  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  than 
whom  no  one  knows  more  about  old  time  railroading,  and 
James  Hermon  French,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  it  is  learned  that  the  latter  road 
was  the  first  to  inaugurate  (in  1867  or  1858)  the  move¬ 
ment  of  trains  by  telegraph.  In  the  beginning  the  rule 
merely  authorized  the  conductors  when  they  could  not 
pass  opposing  trains  at  the  places  specified  on  the  time 
table  to  arrange  other  meeting  places  by  telegraph.  There 
were  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  no  dispatch¬ 
ers.  The  train  crews  were  considered  picked  men  who 
could  arrange  meeting  places  among  themselves  mucb 
better,  it  was  thought,  than  a  third  person  could  do  for 
them.  Not  many  of  the  stations  (on  the  Old  Colony) 
had  telegraph  offices  and  operators,  and  much  time  would 
be  lost  in  running  to  and  from  the  regular  telegraph 
office,  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  more  off.  The  first  railroad 
from  Boston  to  introduce  the  modern  train  dispatching 
system  was  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  1872,  when  Charles 
F.  Hatch  was  brought  from  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  and  made  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern.  In  the  west  he  had  been  used  to  the  telegraph 
system,  and  accordingly  brought  with  him  T.  H.  Miles, 
Avho  had  been  his  dispatcher  and  first  introduced  the 
system  in  New  England.  His  office  was  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  in  Boston,  but  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which 
was  considered  the  centre  of  operations,  as  by  this  time 
the  Eastern  had  sole  control  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  Railroad  and  the  “Northern  division”  from 
Conway  Junction  to  North  Conway  had  just  been 
opened. 

On  June  21,  1862,  the  passenger  station  in  Causeway 
street,  Boston,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  as  it 
was  only  a  temporary  structure  and  insured  nearly  to  its 
full  value,  the  loss  to  the  company  was  not  great.  Work 
was  immediately  begun  on  a  larger  and  permanent  brick 
building,  which  will  be  remembered  by  many  travellers 
as  so  grimy,  dirty,  and  generally  unlovely,  especially  in 
its  later  days.  It  was  torn  down  in  the  summer  of  1893 
to  make  way  for  the  present  North  Union  Station.  In 
referring  to  the  new  station  President  Browne  says  in 
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the  annual  report  for  1862:  In  determining  upon  a 

plan  for  a  new  edifice  we  felt  .  .  .  that  the  demands  of 
our  great  and  increasing  passenger  traffic  required  that 
it  should  be  a  permanent  structure,  of  ample  proportions, 
with  so  much  ornament  as  should  be  consistent,  at  the 
same  time,  with  both  good  tastfe  and  rigid  economy.  The 
rear  part,  or  car  shed,  330  feet  long,  already  substantially 
completed,  has  its  walls  of  brick  and  its  roof  of  iron  and 
slate,  and  is  therefore  fire  proof.” 

There  were  two  tracks  in  the  train  shed  and  one  out¬ 
side  on  the  easterly  side,  which  was  used  to  load  the 
baggage  cars  for  the  through  trains.  The  Saugus  branch 
trains  also  left  from  this  track.  Later  on,  owing  to  the 
constantly  increasing  travel,  two  more  tracks  were  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  westerly  side  towards  the  old  Lowell  sta¬ 
tion.  These  were  only  partially  covered  over  and  were 
principally  used  by  inward  trains.  The  President,  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Superintendent  also  had  their  offices  in  the  new 
station.  During  the  course  of  the  rebuilding,  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  the 
Eastern  trains  used  their  passenger  station,  which  was 
adjoining.  During  the  next  year  (1863)  a  new  brick 
station  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  is  still  in 
use. 

The  first  installment  of  the  state  scrip,  of  which  pre¬ 
vious  mention  has  been  made,  fell  due  in  1863.  The 
country  was  then  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  gold 
was  at  a  great  premium,  and  the  legal  tender  act  had  just 
been  passed.  The  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
took  advantage  of  this  and  proposed  to  pay  back  the 
state  loan  in  greenbacks.  As  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
was  then  paying  interest  and  principal  on  its  bonds  in 
gold,  the  state  treasurer  felt  this  was  sharp  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  and  refused  to  accept  anything 
but  specie  payments.  After  a  long  controversy,  however, 
the  attorney-general  decided  that  by  a  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  “  legal  tender  act  ”  the  company  was  not 
compelled  to  pay  in  gold,  which  it  accordingly  did  not 
do,  and  it  also  followed  the  same  course  with  its  own 
bonds  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  incident  caused 
much  talk  and  criticism  in  the  press,  and  it  was  freely 


THE  SECOND  EASTERN  STATION  ON  CAUSEWAY  STREET,  BOSTON,  BUILT  IN 
1862,  ALSO  SHOWING  THE  LOWELL  STATION  (at  th*  left)  AND  THE 
FITCHBURG  STATION. 


From  a  photograph  made  before  1870. 
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insinuated  that  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
were  “  copperheads  ”,  and  in  favor  of  the  Confederate 
cause. 

During  the  middle  and  late  60’s  the  company  reached 
the  highest  state  of  prosperity  during  its  history.  Divi¬ 
dends  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  were  paid  in  1861, 
and  this  was  gradually  increased  until  eight  per  cent  was 
paid  in  1866  and  for  several  years  after.  It  was  felt 
that  business  would  probably  fall  off  greatly  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  travel  became  so  heavy,  especially  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  that  the  thirteen  daily  passenger  and  three  freight 
trains  of  1862  had  increased  in  1870  to  twenty-eight 
passenger  and  five  freight  trains  daily.  A  great  part  of 
this  increased  business  came  from  the  boom  in  building 
up  suburban  residences  near  Boston  and  the  development 
of  northeastern  New  England  as  a  summer  resort,  and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Eastern  always 
had  more  suburban  travel  than  any  other  railroad  having 
Boston  as  its  terminus. 

Owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  trains  and  the 
larger  number  of  cars  on  them,  there  was  felt  the  need 
of  a  brake  which  could  be  controlled  by  the  engineer  and 
stop  the  trains  in  a  shorter  time  than  could  be  done  with 
the  hand  brakes  then  in  use.  The  Westinghouse  air 
brake  was  not  patented  until  October,  1869,  the  first 
New  England  railroads  to  use  it  being  the  Boston  and 
Providence  in  1870  and  the  Old  Colony  in  1871.  But 
during  1867-70  the  Eastern  Railroad  spent  large  sums 
in  experimenting  with  what  was  known  as  the  “  Creamer 
Safety  Brake  ”,  and  a  short  description  of  its  use,  taken 
from  an  old  Eastern  time  book,  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing 

“  1.  As  soon  as  the  train  starts  the  brakeman  will 
wind  up  the  safety  brakes  with  full  force,  and  then,  after 
pulling  the  slack  of  the  bell  cord  back,  connect  the 
branch  lines  of  the  safety  brakes  forward,  being  careful 
that  the  train  is  on  a  tight  coupling  at  the  time.  .  .  . 

**  5.  The  engineer  or  fireman  will,  in  case  of  any  dan¬ 
ger,  pull  the  bell  cord  instantly,  with  full  force  until  drawn 
taut,  thus  applying  every  brake  by  their  own  motion. 
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“  6.  In  case  danger  is  first  known  to  the  conductor 
or  train  crew,  they  will  instantly  pull  in  the  bell  cord, 
with  full  force  both  ways.”  .  .  . 

This  invention,  however,  turned  out  to  be  practically 
useless  and  was  given  up. 

During  the  60’s,  also,  many  of  the  old  bridges  on  the 
line  were  replaced  by  new  wooden  structures,  including 
the  Beverly  bridge  (at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $15,000.00), 
one  at  Newburyport,  and  one  at  Portsmouth. 

In  1865,  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  (N. 
H.)  Railroad  vvas  incorporated,  with  power  to  purchase 
both  the  Great  Falls  and  Conway  Road  (opened  to  Great 
Falls  in  1849),  and  the  South  Berwick  branch  (opened 
in  1855).  The  intention  was  to  make  the  purchase  and 
to  construct  a  road  from  Union  Village  to  West  Ossipee, 
Mew  Hampshire,  and  there  stop,  thus  opening  a  new  route 
for  tourist  ti’avel  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  In  1866  the  new  company  purchased  the  stock 
and  mortgage  interest  of  the  South  Berwick  Branch  held 
by  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  the  third  mortgage  upon  the 
Conway  Road  also  held  by  the  Eastern,  for  the  sum  of 
$208,173.94,  and  made  payment  for  the  same  in  the  stock 
of  their  company,  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Con¬ 
way  Railroad,  at  par.  The  foreclosures  were  perfected 
and  they  became  the  owners  of  the  whole  road,  from 
Brock’s  Crossing  (Conway  Junction)  now  Jewett,  to  Union 
Village,  and  thus  accomplished  this  part  of  their  intention. 
The  rails  between  Union  Village  and  West  Ossipee  were 
laid  in  June,  1870,  and  passenger  trains  commenced  running 
to  West  Ossipee  in  July,  1870.  They  were  operated  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  as  their  Conway  division, 
with  A.  A.  Perkins  as  superintendent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  for  1871 
refers  to  the  opening  of  this  road  and  says,  “  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  work  of  constructing  this  railroad 
has  been  through  the  diflicult  mountain  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  .  .  .  and  that  it  has  been  well  and  thorough¬ 
ly  built  .  .  .  with  suitable  side  tracks,  turntables,  and 
engine  houses  .  .  .  the  result  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
chief  engineer,  T.  Willis  Pratt,  Esq.,  and  his  eflficient 
corps  of  assistants,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hitchings,  the  con- 
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tractor.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  building  this 
branch  the  Eastern  constructed  for  the  first  time  a  par¬ 
allel  telegraph  line  for  its  own  use  in  running  the 
trains. 

The  cost  of  this  road  as  far  as  West  Ossipee  was 
about  $767,200.00,  and  it  was  paid  for  in  the  stock  of 
the  company,  $168,200.00  of  which  was  received  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company  for  moneys  advanced  towards 
the  building  of  this  part  of  the  road,  and  the  balance, 
$599,000.00,  by  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroad.  The  stock  was  at  that  time  worth  $107.00 
a  share  in  the  market,  in  other  words  it  stood  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  seven  dollars.  By  arrangement  with  the  East¬ 
ern,  their  stockholders  had  the  preference  to  take  the 
stock  at  its  par  value,  in  the  ratio  of  one  share  of  the 
Conway  for  every  five  shares  owned  in  the  Eastern.  So 
rare  a  privilege  was  eagerly  availed  of  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Eastern  stockholders ;  and  the  company  itself, 
having  transferred  its  interest  in  the  above  mortgages  and 
bonds  to  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  Road, 
as  above  stated,  were  the  owners  of  about  $37  5,000.00 
worth  of  this  stock. 

From  Ossipee  it  was  proposed  that  the  large  travel  to 
the  mountains  should  be  transported  over  the  intervening 
seventeen  miles  to  Conway  by  stage  ;  but  it  was  soon 
decided  that  with  such  arrangements  the  whole  railroad 
scheme  must  be  a  failure.  It  seemed  plausible  that  if 
the  railroad  could  be  extended  to  North  Conway  then  the 
whole,  or  nearly  all  the  mountain  travel,  could  be  secured 
and  connections  could  be  made  there  with  the  P«)rtland 
and  Ogilensburg  Road,  so  as  to  obtain  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  travel  and  freight  through  from  Montreal, 
the  Canadas  and  the  Lakes,  to  Boston  and  the  East,  as  it 
would  afford  a  route  to  Boston  shorter  by  twenty-seven 
miles  than  that  over  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The 
extension  was  undertaken  and  completed  so  that  connec¬ 
tions  were  actually  established  with  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburgh  Road  at  North  Conway,  seventy-one  miles 
from  Conway  Junction,  in  September,  1874.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  road  from  Union  Village  to  North  Conway 
was  $1,250,600.00.  The  cost  of  that  part  between  West 
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Ossipee  and  North  Conway  was  $483,400.00,  and  the 
money  for  this  extension  was  entirely  furnished  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company,  and  also  about  $220,000.00 
more  which  was  expended  in  widening  and  finishing  the 
entire  road  between  Brock’s  Crossing  (Conway  Junction) 
and  Union  Village.  Very  soon  after  its  opening  the 
Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  road  was  leased 
indefinitely  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  latter  company  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  the  Con¬ 
way  bonds. 

In  1869-70  the  road  from  Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  to 
Wolfborough  Junction,  on  the  Conway  division,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  miles,  was  built  to  connect  with  the  travel 
on  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  cost  of  this  road  was 
$337,900.00,  of  which  $289,400.00,  was  advanced  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company  and  payment  taken  in  stock, 
the  rest  of  the  cost  being  assumed  by  the  town  of 
Wolfborough.  The  stock  rapidly  became  nearly  or  quite 
worthless,  the  road  a  failure,  and  its  operation  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  dead  loss. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  Railroad  was  under  a  joint  lease  to  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  at  a  six  per  cent  yearly 
rental.  If  a  breach  of  contract  should  be  made  by  the 
lessor,  it  should  pay  to  each  of  the  other  roads,  lessees, 
the  sum  of  $100,000.00,  or  in  all  $200,000.00.  During 
and  after  the  Civil  War  the  stockholders  of  the  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  were  very  much  dissatisfied  that 
their  dividends  were  paid  in  depreciated  currency  instead 
of  gold,  and  so  in  January,  1870,  the  company  decided 
to  break  the  contract  and  pay  the  stipulated  penalty.  And 
then  began  a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  much  private  and 
public  feeling. 

In  1869  conferences  were  held  between  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  view  to  the  control  of  all  the  business  of 
the  latter  by  or  in  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  road. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done,  further  than  to  make  clear 
the  views  of  each  party  respecting  the  matter  in  discus¬ 
sion.  One  thing  became  evident  to  both,  that  the  control 
of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  was  essential  to 
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any  party  wlio  proposed  to  take  and  maintain  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Maine  Central.  If  it  could  be  controlled  by 
the  Maine  Central,  it  would  hold  the  key  to  the  through 
business  to  Boston  and  could  turn  it  to  that  company 
which  could  be  induced  to  carry  the  business  on  terms 
most  profitable  to  it. 

About  this  time,  1869  or  1870,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  conferences,  the  Maine  Central,  it  was  believed, 
promoted  the  annulling  of  the  former  joint  lease  by 
offering  a  rental  of  five  per  cent  in  gold  instead  of  the 
rental  of  six  per  cent  in  currency,  as  provided  in  the 
lease.  The  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  now  put 
themselves  into  the  market  to  excite  competition  between 
the  three  roads,  —the  Maine  Central,  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Eastern.  Six,  eight,  and  finally  ten  per  cent  was 
offered.  At  length  the  Eastern  Railroad,  with  hesitation 
and  reluctance,  also  offered  ten  per  cent,  and  the  new 
contract  in  perpetuity  was  awarded  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  no  secret  manoeuvres,  but  from  the  simple  accident 
that  the  parties  then  in  control  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  Road  happened  to  be  more  interested  pecu¬ 
niarily  in  the  Eastern  than  in  its  competitor,  the  Boston 
and  Maine.  As  soon  as  the  Eastern  became  the  sole 
lessor  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  the  first 
thing  it  did  was  to  refuse  to  take  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  train  at  South  Berwick  Junction,  as  always  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  haul  it  to  Portland  as  part  of 
their  own  train.  The  conductors  of  the  through  trains 
had  been  instructed :  “  On  your  arrival  at  South  Ber¬ 

wick  Junction  you  will  connect  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine  cars,  but  if  latter  are  not  in  sight  or  whistle  heard, 
you  will  proceed  immediately  to  Portland  without  wait¬ 
ing.”  Heretofore  the  rule  had  been  to  wait  one  hour  if 
the  train  were  delayed.  Very  naturall}’^  on  occasions  the 
Boston  and  Maine  tmin  was  late,  and  then  the  passengers 
would  be  dumped  out  at  South  Berwick,  a  most  uninter¬ 
esting  spot,  in  which  to  waste  time.  The  travelling  pub¬ 
lic  of  course  was  soon  up  in  arms,  and  the  newspapers 
teemed  with  indignant  letters,  but  very  little  was  done 
about  it,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  Eastern  Railroad 
acquired  most  of  the  through  traffic.  Eventually  the 
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Boston  and  Maine  was  forced  to  build  what  was  known 
as  their  “  extension  ”  from  South  Berwick  to  Portland, 
which  was  opened  in  1873. 

Having  in  1871  secured  the  sole  possession  and  control 
of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  road,  the  question 
of  most  interest  and  importance  to  the  management  of 
the  Eastern  was  to  secure  the  business  of  the  Maine 
Central  and  the  rail  traffic  between  the  British  Provinces 
and  New  England.  This  manifested  itself  in  two  ways : 
first,  in  relation  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  second, 
in  relation  to  the  Maine  Central  itself.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  it  i§  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  the  measures 
taken  proved  neither  highly  creditable  nor  profitable. 
In  the  year  1871  a  contract  was  effected  with  the  Maine 
Central  by  which  the  whole  of  its  western  business  was 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Large  antici¬ 
pations  were  apparently  entertained  by  the  management 
of  both  roads,  and  immense  aggregates  of  business  were 
spoken  of  in  language  we  now  think  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated.  By  this  fiiat  contract  freight  was  to  be  transported 
from  Portland  to  Boston  for  fl.75  a  ton,  and  passengers 
at  $1.60  each,  with  a  car  demurrage  of  $1.50  a  day  upon 
each  freight  car  of  the  Maine  Central  while  remaining 
upon  the  Eastern  road.  Practically  under  this  contract 
the  latter’s  cars  seldom  passed  beyond  Portland,  while  the 
cars  of  the  Central,  by  the  usual  course  of  business, 
seemed  to  find  a  very  free  and  ready  access  to  the  East¬ 
ern.  This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  friction  and  loss, 
as  will  be  seen  later. 

Previous  to  the  new  arrangement  with  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  it  had  been  necessary  for  passengers  going  beyond 
Portland  to  change  cars,  but  now  it  was  arranged  for  the 
trains  to  run  through  from  Boston  to  Bangor  and  vice 
versa.  In  addition,  a  new  night  express  was  inaugurated 
leaving  Boston  at  8  P.  M.  and  due  in  Bangor  at  seven 
the  next  morning.  Returning,  it  left  Bangor  at  7  P.  M. 
and  arrived  in  Boston  at  6.30  A.  M.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  part  of  New  England  the  Pullman  sleeping  cars 
were  used  on  this  train.  They  were  of  course  much 
smaller  than  the  present  ones  and  had  no  vestibules,  but 
nevertheless  were  considered  so  large  that  the  track 
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through  the  Salem  tunnel  had  to  be  lowered  to  allow 
them  to  pass,  and  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  depots 
at  Saco,  Kennebunk,  North  Berwick  and  Conway  Junc¬ 
tion  were  cut  off.  The  colored  porter  on  the  early  Pull¬ 
mans,  in  addition  to  waiting  upon  the  passengers,  was 
expected  to  brake  his  particular  car. 

In  1871  the  Eastern  Railn)ad  owned  98  passenger  cars 
(which  did  not  include  five  Pullman  sleeping  cars),  27 
baggage  cars,  839  freight  cars,  of  all  descriptions,  and  65 
locomotives. 

On  June  30  of  the  same  year  began  a  succession  of 
serious  accidents  which  affected  very  much  the  road’s 
future  history.  The  locomotive  “  Ossipee,”  No.  3, 
drawing  the  1.45  P.  M.  train  from  Marblehead  for  Salem, 
left  the  track  about  a  mile  east  of  Forest  River  station 
and  plunged  down  into  the  deep  swamp  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  The  baggage  car  (No.  8,  built  especially  for 
the  Marblehead  branch,  with  seats  for  smokers  along  its 
sides)  followed  the  locomotive,  but  on  the  other  side,  and 
after  turning  an  almost  complete  somersault,  also  found 
a  resting  place  in  the  swamp.  Baggage-master  Thomas 
T.  Lyon  escaped  practically  unhurt,  but  a  boy  named 
Bartlett  who  was  in  the  car  with  him  was  instantly  killed. 
Luckily  the  two  passenger  cars  remained  on  the  track. 

The  travel  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  somewhat  of 
an  exceptional  nature,  varying  in  more  than  ordinary 
degree  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  During 
the  winter  months  of  1871  the  corporation  had  to  provide 
for  a  regular  passenger  movement  of  about  75,000  a 
week,  but  in  the  summer  the  excursion  and  pleasure 
travel  increased  this  number  to  over  110,000.  During 
the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  26,  1871,  the  rolling 
stock  and  energies  of  the  employees  had  been  most 
severely  taxed.  The  usual  tide  of  summer  travel,  then 
at  its  full  flood,  was  largely  increased  by  two  camp  meet¬ 
ings,  one  at  Asbury  Grove  in  Hamilton  and  the  other  at 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  and  besides  this  a  regular  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  brigade  of  the  Massachusetts  State  militia  was 
being  held  at  Swampscott.  The  number  of  passengers 
had  increased  from  about  110,000,  the  full  summer  aver¬ 
age,  to  over  140,000,  while  the  sixty-six  trains  a  day  on 
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the  main  line  provided  for  in  the  time  table  were  largely 
increased  by  numerous  extras  which  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  run.  Just  at  this  very  worst  time  the  company 
lost  three  of  its  largest  new  passenger  cam  by  an  accident 
on  the  Maine  Central,  and  frantic  but  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  at  the  last  minute  to  borrow  rolling  stock 
from  the  Fitchburg  and  Lowell  roads. 

It  had  never  been  the  custom  with  those  managing  the 
Eastern  Railroad  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  telegraph 
in  directing  the  train  movement,  and  no  use  whatever 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  it  towards  straightening 
out  the  numerous  hitches  inevitable  from  so  sudden  an 
increase  in  that  movement.  If  an  engine  broke  down  or 
a  train  became  delayed,  throughout  that  week,  nothing 
had  been  done,  except  to  patiently  wait  until  things  got 
into  motion  again.  Each  conductor  or  station  agent  had 
to  look  out  for  himself,  under  the  running  regulations  of 
the  road,  and  need  expect  no  assistance  from  headquar¬ 
ters.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  including  the 
Saugus  branch,  out  of  216  miles  of  road  operated  by  the 
company,  only  18  miles  was  double  tracked.  The  whole 
train  movement,  both  of  the  main  road  and  branches, 
intricate  in  the  extreme  as  it  was,  thus  depended  solely 
upon  a  schedule  arrangement  and  the  watchful  intelli¬ 
gence  of  individual  employees. 

Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  as  the  week  drew  to  a  close, 
confusion  and  pandemonium  reigned  supreme,  and  the 
trains  reached  and  left  the  Boston  station  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  schedule,  while  towards  the  evening 
of  Saturday  the  employees  at  that  station  directed  their 
efforts  almost  exclusively  to  dispatching  trains  as  fast  as 
cars  could  be  procured,  thus  trying  to  keep  it  as  clear  as 
possible  of  the  great  throng  of  impatient  travellers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  schedule,  four  trains  should  leave 
the  Boston  station  in  succession  during  the  hour  and  a 
half  between  6.30  and  8  P.  M. — a  Saugus  branch  train 
for  Lynn  at  6.30,  a  second  Saugus  branch  train  at  7,  the 
Beverly  accommodation  at  7.15,  and  finally  the  express 
for  Bangor  at  8  o’clock.  In  front  of  the  little  station  at 
Revere  (formerly  called  North  Chelsea),  six  miles  from 
Boston,  the  express  overtook  and  ran  into  the  rear  of  the 
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THE  EASTERN  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  REVERE.  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  REVERE 
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acconiniodation.  A  horrible  disaster  ensued.  Both  of 
the  Saugus  branch  trains  should  have  preceded  the  Bev¬ 
erly  accoiniuodation,  but  in  the  prevailing  confusion  the 
first  of  the  two  branch  trains  did  not  leave  the  station 
until  about  7  o’clock,  or  thirty  minutes  behind  time,  and 
forty  minutes  later  was  followed,  not  by  the  second  Sau¬ 
gus  branch  train,  but  by  the  Beverly  train,  which  was 
twenty-five  or  more  minutes  late.  Thirteen  minutes 
afterward  the  second  Saugus  branch  train,  which  should 
have  preceded  (but  was  held  for  want  of  a  crew),  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  being  nearly  an  hour  behind  time.  Then  at 
last  came  the  Bangor  express,  which  got  away  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  8  o’clock.  All  these  four  trains  went  out  over 
the  same  track  as  far  as  Everett  Junction,  but  at  this 
point  the  first  and  third  of  the  four  were  to  go  off  on  the 
blanch  track,  while  the  second  and  fourth  kept  on  over 
the  main  line.  The  first  of  the  Saugus  branch  trains  on 
arriving  at  the  Junction  should  have  met  and  passed  an 
inward  branch  train,  which  was  timed  to  leave  Lynn  at  6 
o’clock,  but  its  conductor  (Auld)  had  been  instructed  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  an  extra  from  the  Asbury  Grove 
Camp  Meeting.  This  train,  however,  was  very  late,  one 
of  its  cars  having  broken  a  draw  bar  as  they  were  start¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  did  not  leave  Lynn  until  7.30  P.  M.,  or  one 
hour  and  a  half  late.  Accordingly  when  the  outward 
train  from  Boston  reached  the  Junction  its  conductor 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  rule  forbidding  him  to 
enter  the  Saugus  branch  until  the  train  due  from  Lynn 
should  have  passed.  There  was  then  no  siding  upon 
which  an  outward  branch  train  could  wait  temporarily 
and  leave  the  main  line  clear.  There  had  been  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  from  this  cause  before,  but  nothing  very 
serious,  as  the  employe  in  charge  of  the  signals  at  Everett 
Junction  had  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  any  delayed 
train  temporarily  out  of  the  way  onto  the  branch  or  the 
other  main  track,  under  protection  of  a  flag,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  a  block.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  this  employe 
(John  J.  Robinson)  happened  to  be  ill  and  absent  from 
his  post.  His  substitute  either  had  no  sense  or  did  not 
feel  called  u[>on  to  use  it,  if  its  use  involved  any  increase 
of  responsibility.  So  the  first  Saugus  branch  train 
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quietly  waited  on  the  outward  track  of  the  main  line, 
blocking  it  completely  to  traffic.  This  train  had  not 
waited  long  before  an  extra  locomotive,  “  Rockport,”  No. 
30,  on  its  way  from  Boston  to  Salem,  came  up  and  stopped 
behind  it.  This  was  presently  followed  by  the  Beverly 
accommodation,  then  the  next  Saugus  branch  train  came 
along. 

At  that  period  of  railroad  development  there  was 
something  ludicrous  about  the  spectjicle.  Here  was  a 
road  utterly  unable  to  provide  its  passengers  with  cars, 
while  a  succession  of  trains  were  standing  idle  for  an  hour 
because  a  train  was  delayed  twelve  miles  away.  A  simple 
telegraph  message  to  the  branch  trains  to  meet  and  pass 
at  any  other  point  than  that  fixed  in  the  schedule  would 
have  solved  the  whole  difficulty.  There  were  two  tele¬ 
graph  operators  in  the  Boston  station  and  a  telegraph 
office  at  Lynn  (though  not  in  the  station),  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone,  from  Superintendent 
Prescott  down,  to  make  use  of  the  wires  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  delay. 

At  last,  at  about  ten  minutes  after  eight  o’clock,  the 
long  expected  Lynn  train  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
first  of  the  Saugus  branch  trains  immediately  went  off 
the  main  line.  The  road  was  now  clear  for  the  Beverly 
accommodation,  which  had  been  standing  some  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  block,  and  which  from  this  time  on  would 
be  running  on  the  schedule  time  of  the  Bangor  express. 
Its  conductor,  John  S.  Nowland,  did  not  feel  apprehen¬ 
sive.  He  had  been  very  unwilling  to  leave  Boston  so  far 
behind  time  and  ahead  of  the  express,  but  Mr.  Prescott 
had  assured  him  that  the  engineer  of  the  latter  train 
would  be  instructed  to  look  out  for  him.  Mr.  Nowland 
had  a  decided  impression  that  the  train  immediately  behind 
his  in  the  block  at  Everett  was  the  Bangor  express  (as  it 
should  have  been  according  to  the  time  table),  instead  of 
the  second  Saugus  branch  train  out  of  its  order.  Having 
all  this  in  mind,  he  supposed  that  the  engineer  of  the 
express,  knowing  that  his  (Nowland’s)  train  was  to  make 
all  the  stops,  would  run  carefully,  and  there  would  be, 
therefore,  no  need  of  sending  back  a  flagman  to  warn  him. 

The  confusion  among  those  in  charge  of  the  various 
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engines  and  trains  was  indeed  general  and  complete.  As 
the  Bangor  express  was  about  to  leave  the  Boston  station, 
Superintendent  Prescott  directed  the  depot  master  (S.  O. 
Luut,  afterwards  for  many  years  conductor  on  the  Port¬ 
land  trains  and  now  retired),  to  caution  the  engineer  “  to 
look  out  for  the  Beverly  train.”  This  mere  verbal  order, 
delivered  after  the  train  had  started,  Mr.  J.iunt  walking 
along  by  the  side  of  the  slowly  moving  locomotive,  was 
not  fully  understood  or  even  heard  by  the  engineer, 
Ashael  Brown,  as  he  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  Saugus 
branch  train.  When  he  saw  that  train  go  otf  the  main 
line  and  down  the  branch,  he  naturally  supposed  the 
track  was  clear,  and  when  the  express  train  left  Everett 
it  was  fairly  chasing  the  accommodation  train  and  over¬ 
taking  it  with  terrible  rapidity.  Even  then  no  collision 
ought  to  have  been  possible.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Eastern  Kailroad  had  no  system,  even  the  crudest,  of 
interval  signals,  and  although  the  station  agent  at  Chel¬ 
sea  might  have  prevented  the  accident  by  stopping  the 
express  with  a  red  lantern,  he  concluded  those  in  charge 
of  the  two  trains  knew  what  they  were  about,  so  did 
nothing. 

The  station  at  Revere  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track  and  a  short  distance  further  east  than  it  does  at 
present,  being  at  the  end  of  a  tangent,  the  track  curving 
directly  before  it.  The  Beverly  train  was  standing  at 
the  station,  but  unfortunately  engineer  Brown  did  not  at 
once  see  its  tail  lights,  which  were  ordinary  white  lan¬ 
terns  without  any  reflecting  power  whatever.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  wholly  absorbed  in  looking  for  the  masthead 
lantern  signals  of  the  East  Boston  branch,  which  here 
joined  the  main  line.  When  at  last  he  brought  his  eyes 
down  to  the  level,  to  use  his  own  words  at  the  subsequent 
inquest,  “  the  local’s  tail  lights  seemed  to  spring  right  up 
in  my  face.”  It  was  probably  about  eight  hundred  feet 
distant  at  the  time.  Mr.  Brown  immediately  whistled  for 
brakes,  reversed  his  engine,  “  Newburyport  ”,  No.  25,  and 
he  and  the  fireman,  William  F.  Simonds,  jumped  for  their 
lives  and  were  unhurt. 

The  express,  Alfred  N.  Goodhue,  conductor,  was  made 
up  of  a  baggage  car,  Pullman  car,  smoking  car,  and  pas- 
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senger  coach.  Benjamin  F.  Keyes,  so  long  the  conductor 
on  the  Swampscott  and  Saugus  branches  (now  retired), 
was  the  baggage  master,  and  says  that  in  response  to  en¬ 
gineer  Brown’s  whistle  he  immediately  sprang  for  the 
brake  on  the  baggage  car,  but  had  hardly  reached  it  l)efore 
the  crash  came.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  the  local, 
made  up  of  two  passenger  cars,  a  smoker  and  a  baggage 
car,  in  response  to  conductor  Nowland’s  ordinary  signal, 
had  just  started,  the  locomotive’s  wheels  having  made  one 
revolution.  The  rear  car  was  packed  with  some  seventy- 
five  passengers,  seated  and  standing,  of  all  sexes  and 
ages.  The  first  intimation  they  had  of  anything  wrong 
was  the  sudden  and  lurid  illumination  of  the  car  by  the 
glare  from  the  headlight  of  the  approaching  “  Newbury- 
port  ”.  The  engine  crashed  two-thirds  of  the  way 
thiough  the  rear  car,  crushing  human  beings,  furniture 
and  fixtures  into  an  indistinguishable  mass.  To  add  to 
the  horror,  the  oil  from  the  broken  lamps  became  ignited 
and  several  of  the  injured  passengers  were  roasted  and 
scalded  to  death  from  fire  and  the  escaping  steam  of  the 
eolliding  locomotive  whose  boiler  rested  inside  the  car. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  tear  out  one  whole  side  of  the 
car  to  rescue  the  survivors  inside.  Neither  was  the  fire 
confined  to  the  last  car  of  the  Beverly  train.  In  the  block 
at  Everett,  locomotive  “  Rockport  ”,  No.  30,  returning 
“light”  to  Salem,  had  found  itself  stopped  just  in  advance 
of  the  local.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nowland,  it  had 
been  coupled  to  the  regular  locomotive,  “  Ironsides”,  No. 
15,  consequently  becoming  a  part  of  the  train.  When  the 
collision  took  place,  therefore,  the  four  cars  were  crushed 
between  the  weight  of  the  colliding  train  on  one  end  and 
that  of  two  locomotives  on  the  other.  Consequently,  the 
remaining  cars  were  jammed  and  shattered,  and  though 
the  passengers  in  them  escaped,  the  broken  lamps  ignited, 
and  the  cars  were  entirely  consumed.  In  this  terrible 
catastrophe,  one  of  the  worst  ever  seen  in  New  England, 
thirty  persons  lost  their  lives  and  about  sixty  were  in¬ 
jured,  some  of  them  being  crippled  for  life.  With  one 
exception,  all  those  seriously  hurt  were  in  the  rear  car. 

As  soon  as  possible  an  extra  train  was  made  up  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  brought  the  most  seriously  injured  to  the  hos- 
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pitals,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  knowledge  of  the 
disaster  was  received  at  Boston,  there  being  no  telegraph 
office  between  Boston  and  Lynn,  and  some  one  had  to 
drive  in  with  a  fast  horse  from  Revere  (over  six  miles), 
bringing  the  sad  news. 

The  yellow  journal  and  big  headlines  had  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  in  1871,  but  as  may  be  imagined,  a  deep 
feeling  of  horror  and  indignation  over  this  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  accident  made  itself  felt  all  over  New  England. 
It  is  said  that  over  40,000  copies  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  were  sold  on  the  next  day  after  the  disaster.  Pub¬ 
lic  meetings  of  protest  were  held  all  over  Massachusetts, 
and  at  one  in  Swampscott,  Wendell  Phillips,  the  great 
champion  of  anti-slavery,  said  .  .  .  “  it  is  a  deliberate 
murder  .  .  .  there  is  no  accident  in  the  case  .  .  .  only 
the  greed  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company.”  Two  cor¬ 
oners’  inquests,  one  held  at  Revere  and  the  other  at  Lynn, 
also  excoriated  tlie  company,  but  seemed  to  think  the 
disaster  was  caused  more  by  the  utter  lack  of  rolling 
stock  than  anything  else,  which  would  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  case.  The  accident  was  also  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners 
and  a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road,  and  they  both  held  conductor  Nowland  to  blame,  he 
not  having  sent  his  brakeman  to  the  rear,  as  the  rules  de¬ 
manded,  to  flag  the  express,  upon  whose  time  he  was 
running.  He  was  accordingly  suspended,  although  re¬ 
maining  in  the  company’s  service  for  some  time. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  then  head  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Railroad  Commission,  asked  Mr.  Prescott,  the  sui)er- 
intendent,  if  he  did  not  think  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
might  have  prevented  the  catastrophe,  and  the  answer 
was  :  “  No,  he  didn’t  think  so,  it  n)ight  work  well  under 

certain  circumstances,  but  for  himself  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  a  road  running  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trains  he  had  charge  of  in  reliance  on  any  such 
system  !  ”  It  also  leaked  out  that  conductor  Goodhue  of 
the  Bangor  express  hud  complained  several  times  previous 
to  the  accident,  to  both  Mr.  Prescott  and  President  Browne, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of  a  quick  stop 
with  only  hand  brakes  on  the  heavy  Pullmans,  and  that 
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he  had  l)een  told  to  “  Do  the  best  you  can.”  The  Revere 
disaster  cost  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  damages,  $510,600.00, 
according  to  their  own  figures. 

It  may  with  perfect  truth  be  said  that  this  accident 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  railroad  development, 
for  in  quick  succession  the  various  companies  adopted 
many  safety  appliances  that  had  hitherto  been  little 
thought  of.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  Eastern  under* 
went  a  more  or  less  thorough  reorganization.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  Feb.  5,  1872,  President  Hrowne 
resigned,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Thornton  K.  Loth- 
rop.  The  board  of  directors  was  composed  as  follows  : 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Samuel  Hooper,  Franklin  Haven, 
Ichabod  Goodwin,  Henry  L.  Williams,  John  Wooldredge, 
and  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  last  two  being  new  members.  The 
president’s  salary  was  raised  from  -fS, 000.00  to  $8,000.00 
annum,  and  Charles  F.  Hatch  was  brought  from  the  Lake  per 
Shore*  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  and  made  general 
manager  of  the  whole  road,  at  a  salary  of  flO, *000.00 
per  annum.  Under  him  Superintendent  Prescott,  who 
seemed  to  be  disaster  proof,  was  retained  as  supei  intendent 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  branches  between  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  ;  Francis  Chase,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  road,  was  designated  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  P.  S.  and  P.  division,  and  A.  A.  Perkins 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  Conway  division. 

Mr.  Hatch  proceeded  to  revise  many  of  the  methods 
and  rules  and  introduced  air  brakes,  the  Miller  safety 
platform,  and  the  system  of  dispatching  trains  by  tele- 
grajth,  T.  H.  Miles  being  the  first  dispatcher,  with  an 
office  at  Portsmouth.  At  the  same  time.  Hall’s  automatic 
electric  block  signals  were  installed  between  Boston  and 
Salem,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.00,  as  an  additional  safeguard. 
The  Eastern  Railroad  was  the  first  to  test  the  value  of 
these  signals  in  their  original  form.  They  were  not 
reliable  at  firat,  and  were  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  road.  The  supeiintendent 
of  telegraph  of  the  Eastern  afterwards  reconstructed  and 
greatly  improved  them,  and  by  him  the  signals  were 
worked  by  three  powerful  batteries  at  Boston,  Chelsea, 
and  Salem,  instead  of  the  seventeen  original  batteries. 
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Some  time  before  1871  the  legislature  had  authorized 
the  company  to  increase  its  capital  from  8*4,262,600.00  to 
$8,000,000.00.  Just  previous  to  the  Revere  disaster  some 
two  thousand  shares  of  new  stock  had  been  issued  at 
par,  and  it  had  been  intended  to  make  a  further  fresh 
issue,  but  under  the  depression  caused  by  the  accident  it 
was  not  thought  wise  to  do  this.  The  heavy  outlay 
caused  by  the  cost  and  installation  of  all  kinds  of  new 
safeguards,  previously  mentioned,  as  well  as  fifty  new 
passenger  cars,  fifteen  new  locomotives,  etc.,  and  relaying 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  main  road  with  new  heavy 
steel  rails,  must  be  met  in  some  way,  and  accordingly  the 
stockholders  authorized  a  new  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000.00 
in  gold,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Messrs.  Baring  of 
London,  Eng.;  $1,000,000.00  being  at  the  rate  of  7% 
and  $500,000.00  at  6%.  They  were  known  as  the  “Re¬ 
vere  disaster  ”  bonds.  In  addition  to  this  and  to  meet 
the  road’s  pressing  needs  before  the  above  loan  could  be 
arranged  for,  some  $300,000.00  was  borrowed  from  vari¬ 
ous  Massachusetts  savings  banks  on  the  company’s  notes, 
they  being  endorsed  by  the  principal  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders.  This  was  quite  the  usual  practice  at  that  time. 

No  dividends  were  paid  in  1872,  the  next  two  paid 
being  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  each  in  1873.  The 
stock,  which  had  reached  its  highest  point,  126  in  1871, 
dropped  to  83  in  1873,  and  to  51  in  1874,  the  bonds  hold¬ 
ing  at  slightly  under  par. 

One  of  the  first  things  attempted  by  Mr.  Lothrop  on 
bis  reaching  the  presidency  was  an  effort  to  consolidate 
the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  competition  then  going  on.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  was  brought  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  of  1872  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
railroad  committee,  but  failed  of  passage  on  account  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  made  by  the  management  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  which  was  then  in  a  much  stronger 
financial  position  than  the  Eastern  and  did  not  view  with 
delight  sharing  the  latter’s  enonuous  floating  debt.  Be¬ 
fore  the  attempted  consolidation  Mr.  Lothrop  had  under¬ 
taken  various  measures  involving  a  large  monetary  out¬ 
lay  to  “  rehabilitate  the  road  ”.  When  it  was  seen  that 
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a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  was  im¬ 
possible,  a  perfect  “  high  carnival  ”  of  reckless  expendi¬ 
ture  was  begun ;  some  of  it  being  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  through  travel  from  the  British  Provinces  and 
‘‘  downing  ”  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  even  in  the  light  of 
to-day  and  the  recent  New  Haven  exposures,  the  amount 
of  money  wasted  at  that  time  seems  incredible. 

Beginning  as  far  back  as  1865  an  agitation  had  been 
begun  by  certain  manufacturing  interests  in  Lynn  to  se¬ 
cure  the  erection  of  a  new  passenger  station  in  that  city, 
to  be  situated  on  Market  street,  instead  of  replacing  the 
old  and  totally  inadequate  one  on  Central  square.  Of 
course  the  business  men  and  inhabitants  living  near  the 
latter  were  as  eager  for  the  depot  to  be  rebuilt  on  its  old 
site.  For  several  years  a  bitter  local  strife,  known  in 
Lynn  as  the  “  depot  war  ”,  raged  on  this  subject,  it  even 
influencing  a  mayor’s  election.  The  Eastern  Railroad 
was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  where  the  new  station 
should  be,  but  was  quite  positive  that  two  stations  at  points 
so  near  together  should  not  be  built.  When  either  side 
became  unruly.  President  Browne  to  quiet  them  would 
threaten  to  negotiate  with  the  other  side,  and  so  it  went 
on.  Meanwhile  the  opponents  of  the  Market  street  site 
had  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  legislature  for¬ 
bidding  any  railroad  corporation  who  had  maintained  a 
passenger  station  in  one  location  from  removing  it  to 
another  without  the  consent  of  the  city  authorities.  This 
would  seem  to  have  settled  the  controversy,  but  in  No¬ 
vember,  1871,  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  bought  of 
the  heirs  of  John  Alley,  3d,  a  piece  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  track,  near  Market  street,  for  $216,000.00, 
valued  by  the  assessors  and  taxed  in  1870  for  $4,500.00, 
and  after  that  for  $20,000.00.  The  heirs  and  others  at 
the  same  time  gave  the  company  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  track,  about  seven  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  6fty  feet  in  width,  taxed  in  1870  for  $12,000.- 
00,  on  condition  that  the  company  would  establish  thereon 
a  station  for  passengers,  to  be  built  by  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  company.  The  station  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $55,000.00,  but  in  the  meantime  (1872) 
the  passenger  station  at  the  old  site  had  been  rebuilt  at  a 
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cost  of  about  $130,000.  In  order  to  avoid  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  stopping  the  trains  at  the  two  stations,  now 
so  near  together,  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  the 
company  decided  to  annul  the  contract,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.00,  paid  for  the  land  and  building,  including 
costs  of  suit.  Unfortunately,  in  1873,  by  order  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lothrop,  the  Market  street  station  building,  valued 
at  $55,000.00,  was  demolished,  and  the  debris  sold  for 
$1,500.00,  leaving  the  company,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00, 
simply  the  owner  of  the  land,  which  had  been  given 
originally. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  thus  expended  in  Lynn  for  sta¬ 
tion  purposes  about  $600,000.00,  sinking  thereby  over 
$300,000.00,*  and  arousing  a  feeling  of  discontent  and 
opposition  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  and  L3'nn  N  arrow  Gauge  Railroad  between 
Lynn  and  East  Boston  (9  miles),  from  which  place  they 
ferried  across  to  the  city  proper.  This  line  was  opened 
in  1875,  and  being  excellently  managed  from  the  first, 
proved  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Eastern. 

In  1872  a  contract  was  made  by  the  company  with  a 
firm  in  Boston  to  supply  the  road,  at  fixed  times,  with 
three  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails,  for  which  payment  was 
to  be  made  at  $105.00  (gold)  per  ton,  amounting  to 
$369,000.00.  There  were  great  delays  in  forwarding  the 
rails,  and  the  contract  by  such  delays  was  repeatedly 
broken.  Advantage  was  taken  by  another  road  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  default  to  cancel  and  annul  its  unprofitable  contract 
with  this  firm.  The  Eastern,  however,  neglected  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  and  paid  the  contract  price, 
notwithstanding  the  same  article  became  purchasable  in 
the  market  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  the  road  thus  sus¬ 
taining  another  loss  of  $129,000.00.* 

In  the  contract  made  in  1871  between  the  Eastern  and 
Maine  Central  roads  there  was  to  be  a  car  demurrage  of 
$1.60  a  daj’  upon  each  freight  car  of  the  Maine  Central 
while  remaining  upon  the  tracks  of  the  Eastern  road.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this,  a  supposed  trifling  matter, 
fast  became  one  of  great  moment,  amounting  to  a  tax  of 
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about  1(70,000.00  each  year  to  be  paid  by  the  Eastern  for 
car  demurrage  alone.  Negotiations  were  instituted  to 
abrogate  the  demurrage  clause  in  the  contract,  but  they 
proved  wholly  abortive,  and  it  liecarae  apparent  that  a 
matter  involving  so  important  an  interest  could  not  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  means  of  mutual  compromise  and 
agreement ;  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  the  continuance 
of  the  contract  imposing  this  heavy  burden  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  prosperity  and  perhaps  safety  of  the  East¬ 
ern  road.  As  a  measure  of  relief  it  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Lothrop  and  Hooper,  the  President  and  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  company,  to  get  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Maine  Centnal,  and  then  by  means  of 
that  control  to  amend  the  contract. 

In  1872,  therefore,  these  two  gentlemen,  without  con¬ 
sulting  or  letting  any  of  the  other  directors  know  of  their 
intention,  took  steps  to  that  end.*  In  February,  1873, 
about  7619  shares  of  Maine  Central  stock  were  purchased, 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  ^(70. 00  per  share  (far  above 
its  market  value),  and  amounting  to  1(533,330.00,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  sufficient  to  give  the  Eastern  Railroad  inter¬ 
ests  a  control  in  the  election  of  the  Maine  Central  directors 
in  March,  1873.*  In  order  to  make  the  large  payments 
due  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  Mr,  Lothrop  instructed 
the  treasurer,  John  B.  Parker,  to  draw  upon  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  funds,  the  stock  being  placed  in  his  (Parker’s)  name 
as  “  trustee  Messrs.  Lothrop  and  Hooper  then  pledged 
it  as  collateral  at  various  banks  in  return  for  further  loans 
advanced  to  the  company.*  In  order  to  keep  the  matter 
a  strict  secret  for  “  the  road’s  best  interests  ”,  Mr.  Parker 
was  instructed  to  charge  the  various  items  to  “  property 
account  A  contract  to  complete  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  of  shares  was  then  made,  by  which  the  perma¬ 
nent  control  of  the  Maine  Central  by  the  Eastern  was  to 
be  made  effective.  Accordingly  3,495  additional  shares 
were  secured  during  1873  and  1874,  at  prices  steadily 
advancing.  In  the  former  year  1,160  shares  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  par  value  of  ilOO.OO,  or  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  above  the  market  value,  and  making  the  whole  num- 
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ber  of  shares  then  controlled  by  the  Eastern  interest  12,- 
000,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $925,000.00. 

The  car  demurrage  clause  in  the  contract,  which  had 
continued  from  1870,  was  annulled  in  June,  1873,  and  a 
new  contract  8ul)stituted,  which  contemplated  a  union  of 
the  Eastern,  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  and  Maine 
Central  Railroads  into  practically  one  body,  with  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  net  profits  in  a  stipulated  ratio  l>etween  them.  It 
subsisted  until  1874,  when  it  gave  place  to  a  third  con¬ 
tract  dated  Jan.  1,  1875.  A  somewhat  similar  contract, 
but  differing  in  important  particulars,  was  made  Dec.  28, 
1874,  between  the  Maine  Central  and  Boston  and  Maine 
roads.  The  principal  object  of  the  third  contract  made 
between  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Eastern  companies 
was  to  secure  to  the  latter  the  exclusive  right  of  running 
its  passenger  cars  over  the  Maine  Central.  Meanwhile 
the  efforts  made  under  the  contract  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  Maine  Central  Corporation,  by  owning  or  control¬ 
ling  an  actual  majority  of  its  shares,  were  continued.  Two 
thousand  other  shares  having  been  employed  statedly  in 
consonance  with  the  interests  of  the  Eastern,  it  remained 
necessary  to  secure  only  three  thousand  shares  to  effect 
the  object  in  view ;  and  these  having  been  previously 
purchased  were  paid  for  in  1875,  making  the  whole  ac¬ 
tual  purchase  of  control,  15,274  shares,  at  a  cost,  including 
interest,  of  $1,220,538.00.* 

The  fii'st  contract  with  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
dated  in  1871,  was  made  dependent  upon  the  matter  of 
suitable  terminal  facilities  in  Boston,  and  this  considera¬ 
tion  was  persistently  urged,  that  unless  arrangements  and 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  management  of  that  road 
were  made  by  the  Eastern,  they  openly  stated  their  de¬ 
termination  not  to  contract  with  the  Eastern,  but  to  ar¬ 
range  elsewhere  for  the  better  accommodation  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  customers  (meaning  of  course  that  they 
would  give  the  through  traffic  to  the  Boston  and  Maine). 

A  committee  of  the  management  of  the  Maine  Central 
came  to  Boston  and  made  an  elaboi-ate  and  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Eastern’s  freight  facilities  at  East  Boston 
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and  of  the  facilities  available  to  them  in  Boston  and 
Charlestown.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  East 
Boston  freight  terminals  were  quite  insufficient  for  the 
large  business  which  the  committee  felt  would  be  sure  to 
follow  upon  the  making  of  the  contract.  Negotiations, 
therefore,  were  begun  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  manage¬ 
ment,  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  what  was  known  as  the  Charlestown  Mill  Pond, 
lying  between  the  Junction  at  Somerville  and  the  State 
Prison  in  one  direction  and  Canal  street  in  Charlestown, 
and  the  land  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  the  other.  It 
had  an  area  of  about  58  acreas,  and  it  was  then  predicted 
that  this  entire  surface  would  be  needed  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  coarse  freight,  such  as  hay,  lumber,  etc.  The 
purchase  was  made  of  various  parties,  and  was  completed 
in  May,  1873,  at  a  cost  of  $1,158,000.00.*  Part  of  this 
land  had  to  be  filled  in  before  it  became  available  for  use. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  design  and  to  secure  the 
same  general  end,  with  particular  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  general  domestic  and  merchandise  freight, 
the  tract  of  land  covered  with  buildings  and  known  as 
the  Austin  Street  estate,  lying  between  Austin,  Lynde, 
Bow  and  Front  streets,  Charlestown,  and  extending  from 
the  State  Prison  on  its  westerly  side  to  the  Waverly 
House,  was  purchased  in  August,  1873,  and  including  the 
erection  of  a  freight  house  and  other  improvements,  cost 
§1,310,000.00.*  But  an  “island”  was  left  between  the 
two  purchases,  which  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  State  Prison  and  grounds,  and 
across  which  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  passage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  purchase  was  made  of  a  narrow  strip  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  tracks  to  connect  the  two 
freight  areas,  for  which  the  Esistern  Railroad  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  what  they  considered  “  the  extravagant  sum 
of  $45,000.00.”*  After  this  purchase  it  was  discovered 
that  the  connection  had  not  been  effected  after  all,  and  a 
narrow  neck  of  flats  still  intervened.  For  this  the  sum 
of  $5,000.00  was  exacted.* 

After  these  vast  sums  had  been  expended  for  freight 
terminals  in  Boston,  the  enterprise  did  not  meet  the  san- 
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guine  expectations  of  its  projectors.  A  great  deal  of 
through  freight  was  still  found  to  come  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  freight  received  in  consequence  of  this  outlay 
did  not  exceed  *8*160,000.00,  and  of  this  only  one-half 
co«ild  be  justly  credited  to  the  new  terminals.  This  was 
considered  a  most  disappointing  result.  As  the  passen¬ 
ger  station  in  Causeway  street  had  become  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  accommodate  the  growing  traffic,  it  was  found 
urgently  necessary  to  have  more  yard  room  for  cars,  and 
two  additional  tracks  on  the  outside  of  the  depot  from 
which  trains  could  be  started.  Accordingly  in  1873-74  a 
small  strip  of  land  29  feet  wide,  extending  from  Causeway 
street  to  the  water,  worth,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
not  over  150,000.00,  was  bought  for  -f 118,000.00.*  Several 
agents  of  doubtful  re[)utation  were  employed  to  negotiate 
this  deal,  and  they  received  as  fees  over  •f77,000.00.* 
The  transaction  reflects  little  credit  on  the  management 
of  the  conqiany,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the 
directors  were  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  next  outside  investment  indulged  in  by  those  at 
the  head  of  the  company  was  the  purchase,  for  $20,- 
000  00,*  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Portland, 
Bangor  and  Machias  Steamboat  Company  operating  the 
well  known  side-wheel  steamers  “  City  of  Richmond  ” 
and  “  Lewiston.”  For  some  reason  this  stock  was  placed 
in  the  name  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Bar  Harbor  was  then  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  and  the  steamers  of 
this  company  called  there  regularly,thi8  being  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  at  that  time  of  reaching  Mt.  Desert  island. 
Very  soon  after  the  Eastern  had  gotten  control  of  this 
company  there  were  rumors  of  an  opposition  boat  to  be 
put  on  and  run  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  interests.  The 
president  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  therefore  made  haste 
to  buy  an  old  wharf  in  Bar  Harbor,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  available  for  a  steamboat  landing,  for  the  sum 
of  $38,600.00,*  a  value  ridiculous  beyond  imagination. 
The  “agent”  who  negotiated  the  sale,  the  property 
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(which  included  an  hotel)  being  owned  by  several  heirs,, 
was  unable  to  give  the  company  a  deed  of  the  estate,  and 
produced  a  “declaration  of  trust”  reciting  that  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company  had  paid  the  money  and  that  “  he 
held  it  in  trust  for  them  ”  1  It  afterwards  turned  out 
that  the  ownership  of  the  property  was  so  doubtful  that 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  proper  deed.  The  whole 
deal  was  doubtless  “  got  up  to  order 

In  the  meantime  the  company  had  built  and  opened 
several  branches.  A  short  one,  about  1  1-2  miles  long, 
from  Hamilton  to  the  Camp  meeting  grounds  at  Asbury 
Grove,  was  completed  in  August,  1871.  The  Swamp- 
scott  branch  from  Marblehead  to  Swarapscott,  on  the 
main  line,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was  opened  for 
travel  October  20,  1873.  This  made  available  for  sea¬ 
shore  residences  large  tracts  of  land  that  had  hitherto 
been  difficult  of  access.  The  total  cost  of  this  bmnch 
was  |il85,000.00.  The  stations  were  Devereux  (not  built 
until  the  road  had  been  running  a  year),  Clifton,  Beach 
Bluff  and  Phillips  Beach.  All  the  depot  buildings  were 
paid  for  by  subscriptions  from  the  land  owners  along  the 
line.  Originally  a  long  wooden  trestle  extended  on  this 
branch  from  the  end  of  Swampscott  woods  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  at  the  main  line.  This  was  later  filled  in  solid. 

The  town  of  Essex,  in  1872,  had  built  a  branch  road 
(completed  in  May  of  that  year)  from  their  town  to 
Wenham,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles.  Its  purchase  was  contested  between 
the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  roads,  for  its  impor¬ 
tance  was  measured  by  the  following  considerations.  By 
constructing  only  three  or  four  miles  of  perfectly  level 
road  from  Topsfield  to  Wenham,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
could  have  united  Wenham  with  their  Georgetown  bmnch 
and  so  open  a  diversion  from  the  main  road  of  the  Eastern 
to  Boston ;  and  again,  by  the  construction  of  about  seven 
miles  of  road  from  Essex  to  Rockport,  it  would  have 
come  into  competition  with  the  Gloucester  branch.  Hence, 
although  the  Essex  branch  was  perfectly  unremunemtive, 
the  Eastern  Railroad  felt  compelled  to  buy  it,  in  1874, 
for  the  sum  of  1*95,000.00,  besides  guaranteeing  its  bonds. 
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Another  extension  of  the  road  was  the  Dover  branch  from 
Portsmouth  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  eleven  miles  in  length. 
It  was  built  by  the  Portsmouth  and  Dover  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  but  leased  before  completion  (Feb.  1,  1874)  for 
65  years  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  six  per  cent  on  cost  of  construction  and  to  keep 
the  bridge  over  the  Piscataqua  river  in  repair.  It  was 
thought  that  this  branch,  tapping  as  it  did  the  Boston  and 
Maine  main  line  at  Dover,  would  pay  well,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  freight,  but  at  first  the  results  were  discouraging. 
Winslow  T.  Perkins,  afterwards  superintendent,  in  1875 
was  made  station  agent  at  Dover,  it  being  his  first  rail¬ 
road  experience.  Thanks  to  his  energy  and  perseverance, 
business  soon  picked  up,  and  when  Mr.  Perkins  left 
Dover,  some  years  later,  the  branch  had  become  a  paying 
proposition.  To  accommodate  the  freight  traffic  at 
Portsmouth,  Noble’s  Island,  so  called,  was  secured  as  a 
terminal  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.00. 

On  October  22,  1872,  another  disastrous  accident  took 
place  on  the  main  line  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.  Owing  to  an 
open  switch,  the  Bangor  express,  which  had  left  Boston 
at  8  P.  M.  in  charge  of  conductor  Alfred  N.  Goodhue 
(the  same  conductor  who  had  figured  in  the  Revere  disas¬ 
ter),  ran  into  the  Portsmouth  local  freight  which  was 
waiting  on  a  siding.  Three  passengers  were  killed  and 
some  twenty  injured.  The  express  was  made  up  of 
Maine  Central  and  Eastern  cars,  and  as  the  former  were 
in  front  and  not  equipped  with  air  brakes  (as  was  the 
case  with  the  Eastern  rolling  stock),  the  hand  brakes 
could  only  be  used.  The  crew  of  the  freight  train  had 
left  the  switch  right;  but  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
when  waiting  for  trains  to  pass,  had  not  locked  it.  It 
was  thought  some  miscreant  must  have  changed  the 
switch,  at  any  rate  the  coroner’s  jury  acquitted  the  Eastern 
Railroad  of  all  blame,  but  tbe  damages  nevertheless  were 
$70,000.00.  Within  the  following  week  three  minor 
accidents  occurred  at  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  Rowley,  Mass., 
and  at  North  Berwick,  Me.,  which  led  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  to  say  in  October,  1872:  “If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  ill  luck  surely  the  Eastern  Railroad  has  fallen  into  it.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  no  union  between  the  East- 
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ern  and  Boston  and  Maine  roads  was  possible,  a  compe¬ 
tition  more  furious  than  ever  was  maintained  between 
them,  which  it  was  estimated  cost  the  Eastern  alone  =810, - 
000.00  to  $12,000.00  per  month.'^  At  this  time  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  could  not  sell  a  ticket  beyond  Portland, 
nor  would  the  Maine  Central  (which  was  controlled  by 
the  Eastern)  haul  any  of  their  passenger  cars.  For  a 
time  the  Boston  and  Maine  mn  the  steamer  “  City  of 
Richmond  ”  from  Portland  to  Bangor  in  connection  with 
their  trains,  but  this  arrangement  was  of  short  duration, 
as  the  Eastern  soon  acquired  control  of  her. 

The  Maine  Central  and  Eastern  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  their  respective  train  crews  ran  through  alter¬ 
nately  from  Boston  to  Bangor  and  vice  versa.  As  far  as 
can  be  traced  this  is  the  longest  sin<;le  run  (245  miles) 
ever  made  by  any  train  crews  in  New  England.  Daniel 
W.  Sanborn  (afterwards  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
and  later  general  superintenclent  of  the  whole  Boston  and 
Maine  system)  was  among  the  best  known  of  the 
“  through  ”  conductors  at  that  period.  He  sa3's  of  the 
Boston  and  Bangor  trips,  “It  was  down  one  day,  up  the 
next,  and  rest  the  third  day,  and  brake  by  hand  the 
whole  way,  as  the  Maine  Central  cars  were  not  fitted 
with  the  air  brake.”  Mr.  Sanborn  and  the  other  through 
conductors  received  $100  per  month,  this  being  consid¬ 
ered  high  pay.  This  arrangement  lasted  from  1873  to 
about  1879.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  “  race  ” 
for  the  government  mail  contract  from  Boston  to  Port¬ 
land  took  place  between  the  two  rival  companies.  The 
tests  extended  over  a  period  of  a  week,  each  conductor 
and  engineer  being  instructed  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
Mr.  Sanborn  says  his  train  beat  all  the  others,  arriving  in 
Boston  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  time.  Tiiis  necessitated 
starting  from  way  stations  before  the  regular  time  and 
leaving  behind  numbers  of  intended  pjissengers.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  like  performance  to-da^’?  The 
locomotive  “City  of  Lynn,”  No.  28,  proved  to  be  faster 
than  any  of  those  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  so  the 
Eastern  Railroad  secured  the  mail  contract. 

>4l8t  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1312 

Charles  Moulton  Plumer*,  born  March  11,  1828. 
He  married  Marianda  Snow  Ridlon  June  18,  1848.  She 
was  born  Feb.  6,  1827. 

Children  : — 

1869— 1.  Mary  Isabbi.^,  born  June  15,  1849. 

1870 —  II.  William®,  born  July  2,  1851;  died  Nov.  1,  1851. 

1871 —  III.  Charles  Averill®,  born  March  20,  1856;  married 

Mabel  R.  Brackett  Oct.  16,  1878.  She  was  born  Dec. 
25,  1854.  Tbeir  child,  Marion  Snow,  was  born  April 
21,  1882. 

1872—  IV.  Minnie  Snow®,  born  Dec.  19,  1866. 

1319 

Hiram  Tobin  Plumer*,  born  July  26,  1840.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Louisa  Sturgis  Drew  March  6,  1870.  She  was  born 
Nov.  25,  1837. 

Children  ; — 

1873— 1.  Edna  Mabel®,  born  Dec.  14,  1872. 

1874— 11.  John  Mussey®,  born  July  8,  1875. 

1321 

Enoch  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1805.  He  lived  on  Newbury  Neck  ;  and  married,  first, 
Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Haseltine,  April  29, 
1845.  She  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1822 ;  and 
died  Oct.  3,  1854.  He  married,  second,  Lydia  M.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  Mason  and  widow  of  Wade  Ilsley 
March  28, 1855. 


(33) 
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Children : — 

1875— 1.  Sabah  Jake*,  born  Nov.  20,  1840(8?);  married  Willis 

E.,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Sedgwick)  Chnrchill, 
Oct.  30,  1877 ;  and  lived  in  Rowley. 

1876 —  II.  Willard*,  born  Aug.  24,  1850;  died  Oct.  4,  1879,  aged 

twenty-nine. 

1877 —  III.  Horace*,  born  April  14(10?),  1862.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1877.” 

1878 —  IV.  SuBAK  Maria*,  born  Jane  2,  1854;  died  Oct.  1,  1854. 

1322 

Stephen  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  16, 
1807.  He  married  Mary  Hale,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Phebe  (Hale)  Newman,  May  24,  1838.  He  died  April 
26,  1846,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  and  she  died  May  6, 
1889. 

Their  children  were  bom  in  Newbury  Oldtown,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1879 —  I.  Phebe  Hale*,  bom  April  15,  1839;  married  William, 

son  of  Elias  and  Ann  G.  (Horton)  Todd,  Oct.  18,  1877. 

1880 —  II.  Eunice  Thurston*,  bora  Aug.  16, 1841;  married  Rev. 

George  Robert,  son  of  Robert  M.  and  Ann  S.  (Bab- 
son)  Merrill,  May  1,  1867;  and  she  died  Nov.  20, 
1883,  aged  forty-two.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  ehnreh  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1882. 

1881—  III.  Mary  Newman*,  born  Dec.  — ,  1843 ;  married  Thomas 

Hawkin. 

1882 —  IV.  Abby  Ann  Stephens*,  born  Jan.  24,  1846;  died  in  New- 

bnryport  Jan.  14,  1856. 

1327 

Daniel  Thurston  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass., 
May  4,  1819.  He  married,  first,  Georgiana,  daughter  of 
Giles  and  Laura  Colvin,  in  1868,  in  Evansville,  Ind.  She 
was  born  in  Millersport,  Ohio,  Sept.  20,  1838  ;  and  died 
in  Newbury  Sept.  20,  1876,  aged  thirty-seven.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Mary  J.  Roberts  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Dec.  1,  1877. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Newbury,  as  follows  : — 

1883— 1.  Enoch  Benjamin*,  born  July  5,  1861;  died  Aug.  11, 

1864,  aged  three. 

1884 —  II.  Laura  Jane*,  bora  July  19, 1866. 

1885 —  III.  Maria  Stober*,  born  May  19,  1869. 

1886—  IV.  - *  (daughter),  still  born  April  — ,  1872. 
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1328 

Horace  Plumbr,  Esq.®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  April 
26(22?),  1821.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  became  a  lawyer.  He  married  Nancy,  daughter  of 

John  and - (Denney)  Wood  well,  in  1844.  She  was 

born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  died  in  Evansville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  31,  1860,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Children  : — 

1887 —  I.  Georgian  A  Washington*,  born  Feb.  22,  1846;  married 

John  Colby;  and  went  west. 

1888— 11.  Jane*,  born  Feb.  8,  1852;  died  March  21,  1888,  aged 

tbirty-six. 

1889—  III.  Horace*,  born  Ang.  12,  1859;  unmarried. 

1332 

William  Kelly  Plumer®,  born  May  27,  1820.  He 
married  Harriet  A.  Taylor  Oct.  20,  1846  ;  and  died  Sept. 
12,  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

Children : — 

1890— 1.  Mart  E.*,  born  March  18,  1849;  married  George  Che- 

menceaw  Jnne  23, 1869. 

1891 —  II.  Susie  E.*,  born  Oct.  26,  1851;  married  Charles  T.  John¬ 

son  March  31,  1876. 

1892—  III.  William  T.*,  born  Aug.  7,  1856. 

1339 

Nathaniel  Bartlett  Plumer®,  born  Aug.  1,  1838. 
He  married,  first,  Martha  Jane  Palmer,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  and  Martha  C.  (Brackett)  Sanborn,  March  24, 
1861.  She  was  born  Feb.  17,  1835  ;  and  died  Feb.  10, 
1875.  He  married,  second,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Boutwell  and  widow  of  Dr.  Artemas  L.  H.  Carr, 
Jan.  1,  1876. 

Children : — 

lg93_i.  Fred  William*,  born  Oct.  29,  1862;  died  Aug.  18,  1875, 
aged  twelve. 

1894 —  II.  Natt  Edgar*,  born  Feb.  28,  1866. 

1895— 111.  Mattie  May*,  born  Aug.  18,  1874;  died  Dec.  26,  1874. 

1896 —  IV.  Maude*,  born  Oct.  15,  1876. 

1342 

Nathaniel  Plumer®,  born  Dec.  8,  1831.  He  married 
Sarah  E.  Dunlap  Sept.  12,  1860. 
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Children : — 

1897 —  I.  Esther®,  born  July  81,  1861. 

1898 —  II.  David  B.*,  born  Dec.  1,  1862. 

1899—  III.  Nathan  D.*,  born  Feb.  11,  1868. 

1900 —  IV.  John  J.®,  born  Oct.  19,  1869;  died  Aug.  13,  1870. 

1901 —  V.  George  B.®,  born  Sept.  4,  1871. 

1361 

John  Clark  Plumer®,  born  Oct.  7, 1833.  He  married, 
first,  Emma  F.  Bond,  Dec.  2,  1858.  She  was  born  in 
Thetford,  Vt.,  Aug.  6,  1834  ;  and  died  Aug.  20,  1871. 
He  married,  second,  Alice  J.  O’Hara  March  5, 1874.  She 
was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  Aug.  4,  1851. 

Child 

1902 —  I.  Gertrude  Electa®,  born  May  26,  1870;  died  Oct.  16, 

1870. 


1365 

George  Washington  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  9, 1841. 
He  married,  first,  Maria  A.  Ham,  Feb.  7,  1863.  She  was 
born  Oct.  24,  1841  ;  and  died  March  20,  1873.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Maria  Moses,  May  7,  1875.  She  was  born 
Jan.  16,  1844. 

Children : — 

1903 —  I.  Emma  Areline®,  born  March  27,  1866. 

1904 —  II.  John  Mark®,  born  June  8,  1867. 

1385 

Stephen  Merrill  Plumer®,  born  Sept.  21,  1846.  He 
married  Abby  Jane  Moses  Dec.  25,  1871. 

Child 

1905 —  I.  Roscoe  Hates",  born  Nov.  16,  1876. 

1410 

Jeremiah  Plumer®,  born  in  Freemont,  Me.,  Oct.  22, 
1796.  He  married  Charlotte  Brown  ;  and  died  Feb.  24, 
1867.  She  died  Sept.  29,  1887. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Freeport,  Me.,  as  follows  : — 

1906— 1.  Solomon  H.® 

1907— 11.  Jeremiah  J.®,  born  March  16,  1827.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “1907.” 

1908—  III.  Clemment®. 
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1418 

William  H.  Plumer®,  born  Jan.  15,  1819.  He  lived 
in  Brunswick,  Me. ;  and  married  Amy  H.  Bailey  Dec. 
22,  1842. 

Children : — 

1909 —  I.  John  II.®,  born  ifec.  24,  1844;  died  Aug.  18,  1864,  aged 

nineteen. 

1910 —  II.  Fbank  W.®,  born  Nov.  4,  1852. 

1424 

Timothy  Plumer®.  He  married,  fii-st,  Lucy  Boynton. 
She  died  ;  and  he  married,  second,  Sarah  Cilley.  He  was 
killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  Monroe,  Me., 
Dec.  — ,  1887.  His  wife  Sarah  survived  him  and  lived 
in  Monroe. 

Children : — 

1911 —  I.  Mary  Ann®,  born  in  1838;  married - Putnam;  and 

lived  in  Glenwood,  Me. 

1912 —  II.  Lemuel®,  born  in  1840;  lived  in  Monroe. 

1913 —  III.  OsHA  H.®,  born  in  1842;  lived  in  Glenwood. 

1914 —  IV.  William  J.®,  born  in  1845;  married  and  lived  in  Penn¬ 

sylvania. 

1915 —  V.  Jane®,  born  in  1849;  married - Dickey;  and  lived  in 

Palermo,  Me. 

1916 —  VI.  Charles®,  born  in  1851;  lived  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  unmar¬ 

ried. 

1917 —  VII.  Frank®,  born  in  1861;  lived  in  Monroe,  unmarried. 

1918 —  VIII.  Gilbert®,  born  in  1864;  lived  in  Duluth. 

1919 —  IX.  Hattie  L.®,  born  in  1868;  married - Eastman;  and 

lived  in  East  Jackson,  Me. 

1425 

Rev.  Abraham  Plumer®,  born  in  Bucksport,  Me., 
Oct.  30,  1809.  He  lived  on  a  farm  when  young  and  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  school  education.  He  became  a  clergy¬ 
man,  however,  and  commenced  his  ministry  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1844.  He  was  invited  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody 
to  a  mission  upon  the  Isles  of  Shoals  as  preacher  and 
teacher ;  and  subsequently  lived  at  Damariscotta,  Me. 

Rev.  Mr.  Plumer  married,  first,  Mary  Ann  Ladd, 
adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Atwell  of  the  East  Maine 
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Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  June  28, 
1885.  She  was  born  June  11, 1816  ;  and  died  Sept.  27, 
1848.  He  married,  second,  Betsey,  daughter  of  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Ruth  (Chase)  CaiT,  Sept.  25,  1846.  She  was 
bom  Dec.  17,  1806 ;  and  died  June  2,  1861.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  third,  Susan  Sylvester,  Aug,  18,  1864.  She  was 
bom  July  20,  1811. 

Children : — 

1920— 1.  John  Atwell*,  born  Jan.  1,  1837,  at  South  Berwick, 

Me.;  educated  at  Bucksport;  preached  in  the  East 
Conference  for  twenty  years;  and  afterward  lived  in 
Portland. 

1921 —  ii.  Chablbs  Abraham*,  born  Feb.  16, 1839,  in  New  Castle 

N.  H.  See  family  numbered  “  1921.” 

1922—  in.  Cyrus  Lemuel*,  born  Oct.  26, 1841;  educated  at  Bucks¬ 

port,  Me.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.;  and  lived  at  New¬ 
port,  N.  H. 

1434 

Robert  Young  Plumer®,  bom  Feb.  22,  1820.  He 
married  Lucinda  Green  of  Kennebunk  Oct.  15,  1847. 
Children : — 

1923 —  I.  Malitta*,  born  Oct.  16,  1849;  married, 

1924—  n.  Alphonzo*,  born  Nov.  30,  1851. 

1449 

Sew  ALL  Plumer®,  bom  in  Scarborough,  Me.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Eunice  Harmon. 

Children : — 

1925 —  I.  Oboboe*;  married  Mary  Cerk. 

1926 —  II.  Martha*;  married  Samuel  Witham. 

1927 —  III.  Caroline*;  married  Cyrus  Moore. 

1928—  IV.  Cyrus*. 

1929 —  V.  Woodbury*  ;  married  Catharine  Knight  April  24,  1865. 

1930—  VI.  Horace*. 

1981— VII.  Henry*. 

1450 

David  Plumer*.  He  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Moses  Moody  of  Limington.  She  was  bom  March  23, 
1808. 
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Children :  — 

1932—1.  Seth*;  married  Sasan  Stone. 

1033— 11.  David*;  married,  first,  Ellen  Hnnnewell;  and,  second, 

Elizabeth  Hnnnewell. 

1461 

William  Plumer*.  He  married,  first,  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Maj.  Moses  Moody.  She  was  born  March  31, 
1810.  He  married,  second,  Sarah  Gilman. 

Children  : — 

1034 —  I.  Susan*;  married,  first,  Phineas  Libby;  and,  second, 

James  Lyons. 

1035 —  n.  Elizabeth*;  died  yonng  and  unmarried. 

1036—  III.  Liberty*;  unmarried. 

1452 

Major  Plumer*.  He  married  Jane  Libby. 

Children : — 

1037 —  I.  Esther*;  died  yonng  and  nnmatried. 

1038— 11.  Dennis*. 

1030 — III.  Martha*. 

1040 —  IV.  John*. 

1041 —  V.  Abbib*. 

1942— VI.  Albert*. 

1453 

Abraham  Plumer^,  bom  July  4,  1816.  He  married 
Esther  Libby  April  13,  1845. 

Child 

1043 —  I.  Lura  E.*,  born  Feb.  12,  1859;  died  yonng. 

1454 

Benjamin  L.  Plumer^  He  married,  first,  Harriet 
Swett ;  and,  second,  Anna  Skillings. 

Children : — 

1044— 1.  Mart*;  born  Jan.  — ,  1845. 

1946—  n.  Oeorob*. 

1948 — III.  Henry*. 

1947—  IV.  Albion*. 

1455 

Dr.  William  Plumer®,  bom  June  19, 1805.  He  was 
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a  physician ;  and  married  Hannah  Files  June  9,  1834. 
He  died  May  14,  1865  ;  and  she  died  Nov.  11,  1880. 
Child 

1948 — I.  Ebastus  Augustus*,  born  May  3,  1835.  See  family 

numbered  “  1948.” 


1461 

Gibbon  Plomer®,  born  Nov.  12,  1817.  He  married 
Maria  W.  Cloutman  of  Gorham  Nov.  12,  1846  ;  and 
died  in  Portland,  very  suddenly,  Feb.  14,  1880. 

Child:— 

1949—1.  Sabah  C.»,  born  Nov.  16,  1847;  died  July  15,  1868,  aged 
twenty. 


1462 

Jordan  Plumer®,  born  Oct.  27,  1819.  He  married, 
first,  Margaret  Brown  (published  Oct.  27, 1843)  ;  and  she 
died  Aug.  17,  1864.  He  married,  second,  Mrs.  Sarah 
McLellan  Sept.  28,  1866. 

Chid 

1950 —  I.  Eliza*,  born  Aug.  19,  1847. 

1463 

David  Plumer®,  born  June  1,  1822.  He  married 
Sarah  C.  Tukey  (published  Dec.  11,  1855). 

Children : — 

1951— 1.  Anna*,  died  June  6,  1857. 

1952 —  II.  Emma  F.*,  born  Oct.  9,  1862;  married  Joseph  B.  Plnmer. 

1953—  in.  Alice*,  born  March  17,  1865;  lives  in  Raymond. 

1954 —  IV.  Dennis*,  born  Oct.  7,  1867;  lives  in  Raymond. 

1955 —  V.  Mabia  C.®,  born  Aug.  15,  1871;  lives  in  Raymond. 

1464 

Ebenezer  Plumer®,  born  Sept.  3,  1824.  He  married 
Eliza  Welch  Oct.  24,  1852  ;  and  she  died  Feb.  14,  1886. 
Children : — 

1956 —  I.  Mabgabet*;  died  young. 

1957— 11.  Mabk  Leach*,  born  Oct.  26,  1853. 

1958 —  III.  William*,  born  Sept.  — ,  1858. 

1959 —  IV.  CuABLES*,  born  April  6,  1860. 

1960 —  V.  Mabgabet*,  born  Ang.  19,  1853(?);  died  June  24,  1863. 
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1477 

David  PlumerS,  born  in  Raymond,  Me.,  Dec.  31, 1808. 
He  married  Polly  Rich  June  7,  1830.  She  was  bom 
April  20,  1808  ;  and  died  March  7,  1861. 

Children : — 

1961 —  I.  Cathabine%  born  April  18,  1832;  published  to  John 

Roberts  May  6,  1856. 

1962 —  II.  Emmeline*,  born  Oct.  10,  1834;  died,  unmarried,  Aug. 

19,  1856. 

1963—  III.  Mabtha  J.*,  born  May  22,  1837. 

1964 —  IV.  Ann*,  born  Dec.  9,  1841;  died  June  9,  1857. 

1965 —  V.  Augustus*,  born  Jan.  18,  1847;  died  Aug.  — ,  1847. 

1479 

Alonzo  Pldmer®.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Mitchell 
of  Raymond,  Me.,  Jan.  15,  1837 ;  and,  second,  Adeline 
Leavitt  of  Naples  Sept.  — ,  1852. 

Children  : — 

1966— 1.  Anson*,  born  Nov.  20,  1837.  4 

1967 —  II.  Samuel*,  born  Aug.  20, 1839,  at  Starksboro',  Vt. 

1968 —  III.  Fbanoes  J.*,  born  July  6,  1841;  lives  in  Poland ;  and 

married  Levi  N.  Strout. 

1969 —  IV.  Maby  E.*,  born  Feb.  27,  1843;  married  Morris  Strout. 

1970—  V.  Daniel*,  born  Dec.  24,  1844. 

1971—  VI.  Joseph*,  born  Oct.  11,  1846. 

1972—  VII.  Lydia*,  born  Nov.  28,  1848. 

1973—  VIII.  - *. 

1974 —  IX.  - *. 

1975—  X.  - *. 

1481 

Jesse  Plumer®.  He  married  Eleuor  James. 

Children : — 

1976 —  I.  Alvin*,  born  in  1842.  See  family  numbered  “  1976.” 

1977 —  II.  Caboline*,  born  in  184-;  married  Silas  N.  Moore  of 

Casco  (published  Dec.  22,  1859). 

1978 —  III.  Samuel*;  died  in  Libby  prison. 

1979 —  IV.  Chablotte*;  died  young. 

1980 —  V.  Abbie  P.*,  born  March  10,  1853. 

1981 —  VI.  Henby  P.*,  born  Sept.  4,  1855. 

1982 —  VII.  Eliza*,  born  Oct.  3,  1856. 

1983—  VIII.  Joseph  J.*,  born  Oct.  4,  1858. 

1984 —  IX.  Eugene*,  born  May  11,  1860;  died  Oct.  15,  1860. 
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1482 

George  W.  Plumer®.  He  married  Zilpha  Spiller 
May  10,  1842. 

Children : — 

1985— 1.  Thakkfcl*;  married. 

1986— 11.  Maby  Anh”;  married. 

1987 —  in.  'Alpheus*;  was  in  the  army,  came  home  and  died  of 

consumption,  unmarried. 

1485 

Joseph  M.  Plumer®,  born  in  Raymond,  Me.,  Aug.  8, 
1820.  He  married,  first,  Mary  H.  Harmon  Sept.  20, 1843; 
and,  second,  Christiana  W.  Rand  of  Stoneham,  Me.,  June 
30,  1872. 

Children: — 

1988 —  I.  Glaba  M.*,  born  Oct.  — ,  1844;  died  soon. 

1989 —  ii.  Lizzie  E.*,  born  Dec.  — ,  1846;  died  yonng. 

1990 —  III.  Claba  E.*,  born  Sept.  29,  1849;  died,  nnmarried,  Oct. 

1,  1868,  aged  nineteen. 

1991—  IV.  Belle  Mabt*,  born  March  16,  1853. 

1992—  V.  Joseph  Wilson*,  bom  March  11,  1874. 

1486 

Albion  K.  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  20,  1823.  He  lived 
in  Gorham,  near  Little  Falls;  and  married  Mary  A. 
Nason  in  Buxton  in  1846. 

Children : — 

1993 —  I.  - *;  died  yonng. 

1994 —  n.  - *;  died  yonng. 

1995 —  III.  Anna*,  bora  about  1849 ;  unmarried. 

1996—  lY.  Mabt*,  born  about  1861 ;  nnmarried. 

1967 — V.  John  E.*,  born  about  1856;  lived  at  Gorham;  unmar¬ 

ried. 

1493 

Silas  Plumer®,  born  Oct.  6,  1821.  He  lived  at  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls;  married  Emily  Estes  of  Durham  in  1853; 
and  died  March  12,  1882. 

Children : — 

1698—1.  Fbedebiok*  ;  died,  nnmarried,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
1996 — II.  Helen*;  married  George  Greenback  of  Philadelphia; 
and  died  goon  after. 
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2000—  III.  Fanny*  ;  died,  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  about  nineteen. 

2001—  IV.  Alice®,  born  about  1867. 

2002—  V.  William®,  born  in  1870. 

1495 

George  Plumer®,  born  in  Durham  April  7,  1826.  He 
lived  at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.  He  married,  first,  Almira  .1. 
Coffin  Webster  April  4,  1860 ;  and  she  died  Nov.  14, 
1880.  He  married,  second,  Eliza  Eacott  Oct.  20,  1881. 
Children  : — 

2003 —  I.  Lydia  E.*,  born  April  23,  1862;  died  Nov.  16,  1865,  aged 

thirteen. 

2004 —  II.  James  Henby®,  born  Feb.  28,  1854.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  2004.” 

1497 

Edward  Plumer*,  born  Jan.  4, 1830.  He  married, 
first,  Augusta  Taylor ;  and,  second,  Sarah  Shaw. 

Children : — 

2005 —  I.  Ida*;  married  W.  H.  Newell  of  Lewiston. 

2006 —  II.  Walteb®,  born  about  1865  (1876?). 

2007—  III.  Henby®,  born  in  1872. 

1501 

Charles  B.  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  3,  1836.  He  married 
Abbie  Taylor. 

Children  : — 

2008— 1.  Albebt  W.® 

2000— II.  Lobenzo®,  bom  about  186-. 

2010—  III.  Augusta®,  born  in  186-. 

1505 

John  R.  Plumer®,  born  about  1830.  He  lived  in 
Newburyport;  and  married  Weltha  Plumer  (1498),  in 
Newburyport,  Feb.  4,  1852.  She  was  bom  April  4, 1832  ; 
nda  died  Jan.  15,  1886,  in  her  fiftieth  year. 

Child 

2011 —  I.  Henby  W.*;  lived  in  Winchester;  married  Alice  An¬ 

drews;  and  had  two  sons. 

1513 

William  Plumer®,  born  in  Danville  (now  Auburn), 
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Me.,  Dec.  14,  1829.  He  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Zechariah  and  Harriet  (Plumer')  Tenney  of  Raymond, 
Jan.  1,  1869. 

Children : — 

2012— 1.  William  Howard^  born  May  26,  1863. 

2013— 11.  Minnie  Bell”,  born  April  14,  1865. 

2014—  III.  Frederic  Weston*,  born  March  7,  1867;  educated  in 

Bates  College. 

2015 —  IV.  Carrie  Elizaheth*,  born  Ang.  18,  1869;  school  and 

music  teacher. 

2016 —  V.  Bessie  May*,  born  Sept.  25,  1884. 

1529 

Charles  M.  Plumer*,  born  March  14,  1831. 

Children : — 

2017 —  I.  Alberton*,  born  Oct.  31,  1854. 

2018 —  II.  Charles  Frederic*,  born  Dec.  11,  1856. 

2019 —  III.  Jeremiah  W.*,  born  Feb.  10,  1859. 

2020 —  IV.  Abbie  Etta*,  born  Jan.  29,  1861. 

2021 —  V.  Eliza  J.®,  born  Dec.  23,  1866. 

1567 

Henry  Plumer*.  He  married  Rebecca - . 

Children : — 

2022 —  I.  Frank*;  married  bis  cousin  Sarah  Plumer  (2030). 

2023 —  II.  Benjamin*. 

2024 —  III.  Persis*;  married - Xorthley  of  Goffstown.  . 

1568 

John  Plumer*. 

Children : — 

2025 —  I.  John*. 

2026— 11.  Henry*. 

2027—  III.  Alonzo.* 

2028 —  IV.  Trask®. 

2029 —  V.  Emmeline*;  married  Zebedee  Gilbert. 

2030 —  VI.  Sarah*;  married  her  cousin  Frank  Plumer  (2022). 

2031 —  VII.  Mary®. 

2032—  VIII.  Auodsta*. 

1610 

Charles  G.  C.  Plumer*,  born  in  Lancaster  July  12, 
1819.  He  married  Jennie  Ste^enson(?)  in  1867. 
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Child 

2033 —  I.  Paui.®,  born  June  27,  1868. 

1613 

John  Francis  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  29, 1840.  He  lived 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Josephine 
Wyman ;  and  she  died.  He  married,  second,  Myra  But¬ 
terfield. 

Children  : — 

2034 —  I.  Frank  F.*,  born  Aug.  16,  1862. 

2035— 11.  Ralph  E.»,  b.  Jan.  21,  1865. 

2036 —  III.  Ella  Porter®,  born  May  6,  1867. 

2037 —  IV.  Edgar  P.®,  born  Aug.  6,  1869. 

2038 —  V.  Mary  Tiiirza®,  born  March  1,  1872. 

1627 

William  Perley  Plumer*,  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass., 
June  22,  1825.  He  lived  in  Newburyport,  and  was  in 
early  life  a  stage-driver  in  the  employ  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company.  He  subsequently  became  associated 
with  E.  T.  Northend  in  the  livery  business.  Later,  he 
became  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with  D.  P.  Pluraer 
on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Inn  streets,  under  the  firm 
name  of  W.  P.  &  D.  P.  Plumer.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  D.  P.  Plumer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Plumer  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  George  P.  Balch,  and  they  continued  the  store 
under  the  firm-name  of  Plumer  &  Balch.  Mr.  Balch  re¬ 
tired  from  the  business  about  1885,  and  Mr.  Plumer  con¬ 
tinued  the  store  alone  until  June,  1887,  when,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  he  gave  it  up. 

Mr.  Plumer  served  in  both  branches  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  an  excellent  citizen  and  business  man. 

He  married,  first,  Jane  K.,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  and 
Mary  (Chase)  Randall ;  and  she  died  May  2,  1871(?). 

He  married,  second,  - ,  daughter  of  Simon  Jordan ; 

and  died  Jan.  4,  1888. 

Children  : — 

2039— 1.  ®. 

2040— 11.  ®. 

2041—  III.  - ». 
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1633 

David  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  20, 
1826.  He  was  a  trader,  and  lived  in  West  Newbury  and 
Newburyport,  Mass.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of 
Thomas  S.  Ordway  of  West  Newbury  (published  Nov. 
6,  1854).  He  died  Oct.  20,  1862,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five. 

Child 

2043 —  I.  Abthub  Sawyeb'*,  born  Feb.  3,  1855;  married. 

1636 

Perley  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 
1832.  He  lived  on  his  father’s  place,  and  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  on  the  corner  of  .Fair  and  Temple  streets.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Ann  Jackson,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
(Scott)  Edwards  of  Newburyport,  July  18,  1866  ;  and 
died.  His  wife  survived  him. 

Children : — 

2044 —  I.  Edwabds  Scott®. 

2045— 11.  PKBI.KY  Newman*. 

1649 

William  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  21, 
1803.  He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  William  and 
Abigail  (Bridges)  Currier,  Oct.  6,  1829.  He  died  April 
9,  1845 ;  and  she  died  May  — ,  1887. 

Children : — 

2046 —  I.  Eabbiet  Mabia®,  born  Jane  30,  1834 ;  married  War¬ 

ren,  son  of  David  and  Mary  H.  Currier,  April  27, 
1854;  and  died  Feb.  2,  1855. 

2047— 11.  William  Coombs®,  born  Oct.  18,  1835;  married  Emily 

C.,  daughter  of  James  Safford  and  Mary  Dodge 
Pettingell,  Dec.  18,  1850;  and  had  no  children. 

2048 —  III.  Chables  Edwabd®,  born  Nov.  4,  1838.  See  family 

numbered  “  2048.” 

2049 —  IV.  Judith  Ann®,  born  Sept.  16,  1840;  died  June  — ,  1866, 

aged  twenty-five. 

2050 —  V.  Henby  Cheeveb®,  born  June  21,  1842;  dry-goods 

dealer;  lives  in  Newburyport;  served  in  the  common 
council  of  the  city  in  1888;  married  Rebecca,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  M.  and  Mary  Ann  (CofBn)  Gerrisb,  Jan. 
11,  1867;  and  had  no  children. 
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1664 

Richard  Page  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass., 
July  5,  1810.  He  married  Mary  Little,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  J.  (Pearson)  Leigh,  April  6,  1833 ; 
and  died  in  Newbury  March  17,  1839,  aged  twenty-eight. 
His  wife  survived  him. 

Children  : — 

2051— 1.  Thomas  Fox*,  born  Feb.  — ,  1836 ;  died  Sept.  2,  1856, 

aged  twenty-one. 

2052 —  II.  Hannah*,  born  in  1837;  married  Daniel  Sntton  Jnne  — , 

1877. 


1656 

Silas  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  17, 
1816.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Han¬ 
nah  (Knight)  Poor  of  Newburyport,  May  16,  1847. 
Children  : — 

2053— 1.  George  Henry®,  born  March  22,  1848.  See  family 

numbered  “  2053.” 

2054 —  II.  Mary  Ellen*, born  June  27, 1861;  married  George  Lnnt, 

son  of  Justin  and  Myra  (Lnnt)  Noyes,  Feb.  24,  1875. 
He  was  born  Sept.  6,  1855. 

2055—  III.  Warren*,  born  Oct.  31,  1857. 

1663 

John  Moody  Plumer®,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov. 
7,  1860.  He  lived  in  Georgetown(?),  and  married  Car¬ 
rie  Maria,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Maria  (Dawkin) 
Dresser  of  Rowley  in  1878. 

Child 

2056 —  I.  Arthur  Danforth*,  born  Aug.  25,  1879. 

1681 

Joseph  Plumer®,  born  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  28, 
1834.  He  married  Narcissa,  daughter  of  Matthias  Kim¬ 
ball  of  Upper  Gilmanton,  May  19,  1860. 

Children : — 

2057— 1.  Mystic  Jane'*,  born  June  2,  1861,  at  Gilmanton;  mar¬ 

ried  Herbert  Holman  of  Belmont  March  23,  1881. 

2058 —  II.  Flora  Eleanor'*,  born  July  13, 1869,  at  Belmont. 
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1685 

Byron  Selwin  Plumer®,  born  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
April  8,  1845.  He  lived  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  at 
Charlestown  and  Malden,  Mass. ;  and  married  Sarah  Gar¬ 
vin  Wentworth  Nov.  21,  1866,  at  Charlestown. 

Children : — 

2059 —  I.  Frank  Wentworth*",  born  Feb.  20,  1870,  at  Ports¬ 

mouth.  See  family  numbered  “  2059.” 

2060 —  II.  Arthur  •James'",  born  Nov.  24,  1872,  at  Charlestown. 

See  family  numbered  ”  2060.” 

2001— III.  Eva  Henderson"’,  born  Oct  23,  1874,  at  Malden;  died 
March  29,  1877,  at  Charlestown. 

2062—  IV.  Grace  Daniels'",  born  April  7,  1883,  at  Malden. 

1691 

Charles  E.  Plumer®,  born  Oct.  29,  1831.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  H.  Moody  April  7,  1853. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

2063 —  I.  Etta  J.'®,  born  Aug.  13,  1854;  married  Edwin  H.  San 

born  Sept.  4,  1874,  in  Gilmanton. 

2664—11.  Carrie  E.'",  born  June  22,  1856;  married  Frank  H. 
Furber  of  Alton  March  12,  1879. 

1697 

George  W.  Plumer®,  born  Sept.  5,  1843.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Abbie  M.  Collins. 

Children : — 

2065 —  I.  Eddie  C.'",  born  Jan.  2,  1865,  at  Gilmanton. 

2066 —  II.  Estella  M.'",  born  Sept.  13,  1866. 

2067—  III.  Frankie  H.*",  born  Nov.  17,  1868;  died  April  16,  1869. 

2068 —  IV.  Florence  A."’,  born  Sept.  1, 1883(?),  in  Belmont. 

1717 

Albert  Eugene  Plumer®,  born  in  Belmont,  N.  H., 
June  23,  1854.  He  married  Carrie  J.  Knox  -  of  Matta- 
pan,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1881. 

Children  : — 

2069— 1.  Ethel  H.'®,  born  Jan.  27,  1883. 

2070— 11.  Edna  M.'®,  born  Oct  7,  1885. 
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1722 

Edwin  L.  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  17,  1841.  He  married 
Nellie  Pemberton  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6,  1872. 
Children  : — 

2071 —  I,  Maud  M.'“,  born  Aug.  1,  1878,  in  Great  Falls. 

2072 —  II.  Emma  P.'®,  born  Aug.  23,  1878,  in  Farmington,  Me. 

1736 

Prescott  M.  Plumer®,  born  April  26,  1854.  He 
married  Adeline  M.  Griffin  at  East  Hebron,  N.  H. 

Their  children  were  born  at  Groton,  N.  H.,  as  follows  : 
2078—1.  Harry  L.‘«,  born  Dec.  31,  1879. 

2074 —  II.  Luella  a.'®,  born  June  24,  1884. 

1737 

Edwin  W.  Plumer®,  bom  in  Groton,  N.  H.,  March  1 
(7?),  1849.  He  married  Mary  A.  Muzzey,  at  Hebron, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  3,  1868. 

Children :  — 

2075— 1.  George  O.*®,  born  July  25,  1869,  at  Groton;  died  Aug. 

13,  1869. 

2076— 11.  Mabel*®,  born  June  19,  1871,  in  Canaan. 

1739 

Reuben  S.  Plumer®.  He  married  Mellie  E.  Whittier, 
in  Canaan,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

Their  child  was  born  in  Concord,  as  follows  : — 

2077 —  I.  Jessie  L.*®,  born  Aug.  14,  1878. 

1740 

Ellmore  H.  Plumer®,  born  in  Groton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  6, 
1856.  He  married  Melvina  A.  King,  at  Lebanon,  June 
6,  1880. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Laconia,  as  follows ; — 

2078 —  I.  William  J.*®,  born  Nov.  18,  1882. 

2079 —  II.  Florence'®,  born  Oct.  4,  1884. 

1791 

Frank  Baughman  Plumer®,  born  Jan.  16,  1868.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Frances,  daughter  of  James  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (McClure)  Alexander,  Oct.  6,  1880. 
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Children  : — 

2080— 1.  Blanche  Helen'’’,  born  Sept.  15, 1881. 

2081— 11.  Beulah  Alexandeb'S  bom  May  17,  1887. 

1830 

Beard  Burge  Plumer*,  born  June  18, 1846.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Eliza  D.  Wentworth  Oct.  15,  1875. 

Children : — 

2082— 1.  Lucia  C.'®,  born  May  28,  1877. 

2088— n.  Fannie  W.'®,  born  July  20,  1878. 

2084 — III.  Beabd  B.‘®,  born  Oct.  22, 1879. 

2086 — IV.  Obinda*®,  born  Jane  9(10?),  1886. 

1847 

John  Fellman  Plumer®,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  May 
19,  1846.  He  lives  in  Paris,  Me.,  where  he  was  at  one 
time  a  piano  manufacturer,  and  afterwards  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  subsequently  conducted  a  clothing  and  boot 
and  shoe  business  in  Paris.  He  married  Zilpha  Ann, 
daughter  of  Samuel  D.  and  Esther  A.  (Penley)  Marshall 
of  Paris,  Oct  16,  1867.  She  was  born  in  Paris  Oct  16, 
1846. 

Child 

2086 —  I.  Minnie  Annie'®,  born  April  15,  1869. 

1849 

Samuel  Lyman  Plumer®,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  March 
1,  1850.  He  is  a  farmer,  and  lives  in  his  native  town. 
He  married  Carrie  M.,  daughter  of  James  H.  and  Harriet 
M.  (Wilcomb)  Stone  of  Sweden,  Jan.  1,  1877.  She  was 
born  Nov.  19,  1855. 

Children : — 

2087 —  1.  Alice  Cabbie'®,  born  April  8,  1881. 

2088— 11.  Flobencb  Mabia'®,  born  Sept.  6,  1884;  died  Jan.  26, 

1888. 

2089 —  III.  Gbace  Lillian'®,  born  Nov.  6,  1887. 

1877 

Horace  Plumer®,  born  April  14(19?),  1852.  He  re¬ 
sides  in  the  old  Hale  house  in  Newbury,  Mass.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  Nancy  Maria,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Maria  F. 
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(Cummings)  Peabody,  Ma}'  14,  1876.  She  was  born  in 
Boxford ;  and  died.  He  married,  second,  Mary  Peabody. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Plumer  were  born  in  Newbury, 
as  follows : — 

2090— 1.  Habbiet  May'",  born  May  17,  1876. 

2091— 11.  Stephen  Cuhhinos**’,  born  Nov.  21,  1877. 

2092—  in.  Aones  Mabia’^  born  Dec.  31,  1879. 

2093 —  IV.  Enoch  Albebt'®,  born  June  22,  1882. 

2094—  V.  Susan  Jane'®,  born  May  6,  1884. 

1907 

Jeremiah  J.  Plumer®,  born  in  Freeport,  Me.,  March 
16,  1827.  He  married  Eunice  Jordan  Nov.  29,  1849  : 
and  she  died  July  13, 1887. 

Children : — 

2096 — I.  Adbianna  D.'®,  born  Jnne  21,  1851. 

2096 —  II.  Fbanklin  J.'®,  born  March  28,1854;  died  April  17,  1854. 

2097 —  III.  Leonabd  J.‘®,  born  Jan.  4,  1863.  See  family  numbered 

“  2097.” 

1921 

Rev.  Charles  Abraham  Plumer®,  bom  in  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Bucks- 
port  and  Concord ;  and  was  a  clergyman  at  Thomaston, 
Me.  He  married  Mary  Amanda  Maddox  May  5,  1861. 
Children : — 

2098 —  I.  WiLLABD  Ei.meb‘®,  born  March  23,  1862.  See  family 

numbered  ”2098.” 

2099 —  II.  Osman  Bakeb'®,  born  Ang.  30,  1868. 

2100 —  IV.  Ghables  Wesley'®,  born  Ang.  21,  1872. 

2101—  IV.  Hebbebt  Hall'®,  born  Oct.  5,  1874. 

1948 

Erastus  Augustus  Plumer®,  born  May  3, 1836.  He 
was  a  trader ;  and  lived  in  Raymond.  He  married,  first, 
Rebecca  J.  Tukey,  Jan.  31,  1868  ;  and  she  died  July  3, 

1884.  He  married,  second,  Abbie  J.  Brown,  June  6, 

1885. 

Children  : — 

2102 —  I.  Fbed  W.'®,  born  April  7, 1860;  married  Alice  M.  Mor¬ 

ton  of  Raymond. 

2103— 11.  Louise  Hannah'®,  born  Oct.  23,  1868. 
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1976 

Alvin  Plumes®,  born  in  1842.  He  married  EmmaR. 
Tukey  Nov,  27(29?),  1866. 

Children  : — 

2104 —  I.  SusiK  M.'®,  born  May  1,  1868. 

2105 —  II.  Jennie'®,  born  March  29,  1880. 

2004 

James  Heney  Plumes®,  born  Feb.  28,  1854.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Julia  Small  of  Bowdoin  ;  and  lives  at  Bluff  ton,  Ala. 
Children : — 

2106 —  I.  Charles'®,  born  in  1880. 

2107 —  II.  Ida'®,  born  in  1882;  died  about  1885. 

2108 —  III.  George'®,  born  in  1885. 

2048 

Chables  Edwaed  Plumes®,  bom  Nov.  4,  1838.  He 
married  Sarah  Moody,  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Sarah 
Gilman  (Foote)  Cook,  Feb.  28,  1860.  She  was  born  Oct. 
23,  1839. 

Children : — 

2109 —  I.  Rufus  Henry'®,  born  Feb.  5,  1861. 

2110 —  II.  Judith  Ann'®,  born  Sept.  28,  1870. 

2053 

Geoege  Heney  Plumes®,  born  March  22, 1848.  He 
married  Mary  Garafilia,  daughter  of  Paul  and  Abigail 
(Otis)  Winkley,  July  8, 1876.  She  was  bom  Feb.  7, 1846. 
Children  : — 

2111 —  I.  George  Otis'*,  born  Sept.  26,  1879,  in  Newbury,  Mass. 

2112 —  II.  Mabel  E.'“,  born  Aug.  19,  1884. 

2059 

Frank  Wentworth  Plumes®,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  20, 1870.  He  married  Deborah  Allen  Wiggin. 
Their  children  were  bom  in  Malden,  as  follows  : — 

2113 —  I.  Richard  Wentworth'®,  born  March  11,  1904. 

2114 —  II.  John  Allen'®,  born  March  20,  1907. 

2115—  III.  Elizabeth  Wiggin'®,  born  April  3,  1910. 
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2060 

Arthur  James  Plumer,  EsqJ®,  born  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1872.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  lives  in  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.  He  married  Grace  May  Chase. 

Child 

2116 —  I.  Arthur  Selwtn",  born  Aug.  12,  1910,  in  Malden. 

2097 

Leonard  J.  Plumer^®,  born  Jan.  4,  1863.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Hattie  I.  Foss  May  14,  1884  ;  and  lives  in  Bath,  Me. 
Children : — 

2117— 1.  Forrest  Leonard",  born  May  27,  1885. 

2118 —  II.  Clarence",  born  Aug.  10,  1888. 

2098 

Willard  Elmer  Plumer^®,  born  March  23,  1862.  He 
married  Nettie  M.  Rogers  Feb.  14,  1884. 

Children ; — 

2119 —  I.  Mary  Amanda",  born  Dec.  23,  1884. 

2120 —  II.  Addie",  born  May  12,  1887. 


A  GENEALOGICAL -HISTORICAL  VISITATION 
OF  ANDOVER,  MASS.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1863. 


BY  ALFRED  POORE,  M.  D. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LII,  page  288.') 


Went  to  see  Paul  Bailey  Follansbee,  who  has  resided 
on  his  farm  since  1835,  coming  from  West  Newbury.  He 
bought  it  of  Dudley  Trow,  but  it  was  previously  owned 
by  John  Crosby.  Mr.  Follansbee  built  the  new  house 
where  they  now  reside  in  1850,  selling  the  old  house  the 
same  year  to  the  railroad  company,  which  uses  it  for  the 
men  in  the  winter  when  cutting  ice  on  the  pond.  He  is 
son  of  John  and  Judith  (Bailey)  Follansbee,  and  was 
bom  in  West  Newbury  in  1811,  where  their  oldest  child 
was  bom.  Mrs.  Follansbee  is  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  and  Anna  (Cochran)  Chase,  and  was  born  in  An¬ 
dover  in  1811,  her  father  being  son  of  Enoch  and  Sarah 
(Sawyer)  Chase.  Enoch  was  born  in  West  Newbury, 
and  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sawyer,  was  born  in  New¬ 
bury  port.  Mrs.  Follansbee ’s  mother  was  daughter  of 
James  and  Saloma  (Knowlton)  Cochran.  Children : 
Eliza  Ann,  b.  1835  ;  Amanda  Octavia,  b.  West  Andover, 
1837,  mar.  Edward  Payson,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  son  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Senter)  Dundee,  b.  in  Greenfield,  N.  H., 
and  lives  in  Stoneham,  and  they  have  daughter,  Emma 
Amanda,  b.  1859 ;  Clarizette  Augusta,  b.  1840,  and  lives 
in  Stoneham;  Lucaster  Chase,  b.  1842;  John,  b.  1845; 
Ella  Paulina,  b.  1849  ;  Emma  Winnefred,  b.  1855.  Mrs. 
Follansbee’s  father  lived  in  West  Andover,  where  Jame¬ 
son  now  resides,  where  all  except  hei*self  were  born. 

Ambrose  Lovis  Jones  came  from  Lowell  and  has  re¬ 
sided  in  his  house  since  1850.  He  is  a  candy  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  at  one  time  made  a  cough  candy.  He  is  son 
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of  Francis  and  Mary  (Hiller)  Jones,  and  was  born  in 
Marblehead  in  1805.  His  father  was  taken  in  the  “  Spit¬ 
fire,”  in  the  War  of  1812  and  put  into  Dartmoor  prison. 
His  Hiller  ancestors  came  from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  His 
wife  is  Sarah  Eunice,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Eunice 
(Bowman)  Toothaker,  who  was  bom  in  Weathersfield, 
Vt.,  in  1810.  Her  father  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Roger 
Toothaker,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Billerica, 
and  whose  wife  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  his  garden 
and  his  daughter  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Jones 
married,  first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Orne  of  Marble¬ 
head,  and  bad  ten  children :  Sarah,  b.  about  1828,  mar. 
John  Bean  from  New  Hampshire,  and  lives  in  Beaver, 
Winona  Co.,  Minn.,  a  broom  manufacturer,  and  has  chil¬ 
dren,  Alice  I.,  b.  East  Cambridge,  1844,  Albert  W.,  b. 
1845,  Clara  A.,  b.  1847,  John  S.,  b.  1851,  Emma  F.,  b. 
Beaver,  1854,  Annette  A.,  b.  1856,  Charles  E.,  b.  1858, 
Edward  E.,  b.  1860.  Ambrose,  born  in  Roxbury,  May 
11,  1832,  at  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.,  the  same  hour  and  day 
of  May  as  his  father,  mar.  first,  Eliza  Ann  Ordway  of 
Hookset,  N.  H.,  lives  in  Minnesota,  and  has  children, 
Martha  Louisa,  b.  Andover,  1853 ;  Edmund  Walter,  b. 
1858  ;  mar.  second,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Domingo  De 
Castro,  a  Spaniard,  born  Charlestown,  1819,  and  who  died 
June  9, 1856  ;  children,  Hannah  Frances,  b.  Lowell,  Dec. 
6,  1844 ;  George  Edward,  b.  Wilton,  N.  H.,  1845 ;  Mar¬ 
tha  Alfreda,  b.  Lowell,  1849  ;  Susan  Almira,  b.  Mar.  9, 
1851  ;  George  Thomas,  b.  Feb.  23,  1853  ;  Mary  Jane,  b. 
Mar.  2,  1854  ;  Mary  J.,  died  young ;  he  married  a  third 
wife,  who  is  still  living. 

Mrs.  Jones  married,  first,  Moses,  son  of  Samuel  George 
of  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1849,  by  whom  she 
had,  Francena  Marcella,  bom  in  Chelmsford  in  1847,  and 
Georgianna  Eliza,  b.  in  Lowell  in  1849,  the  latter  being 
now  in  Philadelphia  with  her  uncle.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Tooth¬ 
aker.  Her  first  husband  married,  first,  Sarah  Danforth 
of  Newbury,  by  whom  they  had  Sarah  Cushing,  b.  1839, 
and  Susan  Currier ;  he  married,  second,  Hannah  Higgins, 
but  she  died  in  about  six  months.  Mr.  Jones  removed  to 
Newbury,  Byfield,  soon  after  marriage  to  his  present  wife, 
and  lived  at  her  home  three  years.  Her  father  died 
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Aug.  19,  1859.  While  he  was  away,  McDonald,  who 
married  May  Upton,  lived  at  the  Jones  place  for  about  a 
year,  and  Smith,  a  repair  hand  on  the  railroad,  about  the 
same  length  of  time. 

William  Simmons,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Collins, 
born  in  Dover,  Eng.,  came  to  America  in  1834.  In  1862 
he  came  to  Mr.  Jones’  from  Marblehead.  His  wife  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Jones’. 

Eben  Lovejoy’s  house  was  a  building  put  up  for  a  store 
opposite  the  schoolhouse,  west  of  William  Griffin’s  house. 
Bartlett  lived  in  it  when  he  put  up  his  blacksmith  shop 
there,  this  shop  being  removed  later  to  John  Lovejoy’s 
place,  used  for  a  stable,  and  then  moved  beyond  Semi¬ 
nary  hill. 

Next  north  of  Eben  Lovejoy’s  is  where  John,  brother 
to  Eben,  is  living  this  winter,  and  in  his  house  Josiah 
Edwin  Griffin  has  resided  since  April,  1862,  and  carried 
on  the  farm.  He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  worked  at 
his  trade  in  Lowell  before  he  came  here,  but  had  previ¬ 
ously  lived  in  Littleton,  N.  H.  He  is  son  of  Josiah  and 
Lydia  (Parker)  Griffin  and  grandson  of  Jonathan,  who 
died  in  Methuen,  Oct.,  1860,  aged  ninety-six  years.  His 
mother  died  April,  1861.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Goodhue, 
is  a  sister  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  mother  and  resides  in  North 
Andover.  Mr.  Goodhue  was  born  in  Methuen  in  1823. 
Susan  Maria,  his  wife,  daughter  of  James  and  Jane 
(Harriman)  Griffin,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  in  1826. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  and  her  mother 
was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.  Children  :  Edna  Florence, 
b.  in  Lowell,  1849,  where  they  resided  about  fourteen 
years  before  he  was  married ;  Rhoda  Maria,  b.  in  Little¬ 
ton,  1851 ;  Frank,  b.  1853  ;  Charles,  b.  1856  ;  Perry  Jo¬ 
siah,  b.  1860  ;  Joshua  Harriman,  who  was  killed  by  logs 
rolling  upon  him  while  living  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

Mr.  Goodhue’s  father  resided  in  Compton,  Canada,  and 
after  eight  children  were  born  they  moved  to  Bradford, 
Vt.  His  second  wife  was  Betsey  Wallace.  Children : 
Betsey,  mar.  B.  F.  Annis  and  soon  died  in  Craftsbury, 
Vt. ;  Hannah  Jane,  mar.  John  G.  Elliott  and  lives  in 
Littleton,  N.  H. ;  Alva  James,  an  auctioneer  in  Lowell ; 
Benjamin,  lives  in  Ripley,  Me. ;  Anson  Titus,  d.  in  Lowell, 
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1850  ;  Susan  Maria ;  Mary,  a  nnrse  in  a  Boston  hospital ; 
Lemuel  Harrinian,  b.  1832;  a  photographer  in  Boston. 

Next  is  where  Hannah,  widow  of  James  Ballard  Love- 
joy,  jr.,  has  lived  since  1807,  and  her  husband  built  the 
house  on  land  that  originally  belonged  to  Dr.  Al)bott. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  bought  the  land  of  Hugh  Erving,  an  Irishnian, 
who  resided  in  an  old  house  on  the  place,  where  her  sou 
Bailey  Lovejoy  now  resides.  Erving  left  no  children. 
A  man  in  Boston  named  Hurd  owned  the  house  where 
Bailey  Lovejoy  lives  for  a  summer  home,  and  William 
Holly  hired  it  before  1800.  Francis  Butters  of  Haverhill 
village  once  occupied  it.  Mrs.  Hannah  Lovejoy  says  she 
is  daughter  of  Joseph  Bailey,  born  probably  in  Newbury, 
and  died  about  1781,  aged  about  eighty  years,  in 
Andover,  where  he  was  found  burned  to  death  while 
burning  bushes  near  the  house  in  which  George  Boutwell 
died  in  1862.  He  married,  first,  a  Coburn  of  Dracut,  and 
second,  a  Bartlett  of  Newburyport.  His  grandson  Wil¬ 
liam  set  out  an  apple  tree  where  his  head  lay  when  they 
found  him.  She  says  Dea.  James  Bailey’s  grandfather, 
Samuel  Bailey,  lived  on  the  place  where  the  Deacon  now 
resides,  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy’s  grandfather,  Joseph  Bailey, 
settled  near  him  and  by  the  side  of  Twist.  She  says  her 
father  used  to  call  Deacon  Bailey’s  grandfather  cousin. 

William  GriflSn,  vvho  resided  behind  where  the  willow 
trees  stand,  near  the  schoolhouse,  was  cousin  to  Mrs. 
Lovejoy’s  father.  He  had  children,  Williaiii,  Jonathan, 
Lemuel,  Joseph,  Edna,  Mercy,  Mary  and  Fanny.  Jona¬ 
than’s  daughter  was  Dea.  Gould’s  first  wife.  William 
died  back  of  the  Seminary.  Lemuel’s  wife  was  Capt. 
Clarke’s  daughter.  Joseph  went  to  Danvers  to  reside. 
Edna  married  late  in  life  Thomas  Wood  from  Tewks¬ 
bury.  Mercy  was  married  to  a  Johnson  and  went  to  Pel¬ 
ham  or  Hudson.  Mary  died  near  the  Seminary,  and  she 
and  Edna  were  unmarried. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  says  her  grandfather  had  :  Joseph,  who 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a  seaman,  married  a  Wood 
of  Andover,  and  had  children,  twins,  one  of  whom  died 
young,  and  the  other,  Abigail,  wife  of  Israel,  son  of 
Joshua  Holt,  who  settled  in  Greenfield,  where  she  died 
without  children.  Jethro,  who  married  and  settled  in 
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the  country.  Luther,  who  married  a  Bailey  and  settled 
in  the  country,  had  children,  Joseph,  a  school  teacher  in 
New  York  city  ;  Timothy,  a  tinman  in  Malden  and  an 
officer  in  a  bank,  having  Luther,  died  young  in  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Experience,  died  young,  and  Hannah  ;  Sarah,  mar. 
John  Lowell  in  Salem,  and  died  in  West  Haverhill  in 
1863  ;  Betsey,  mar.  Andrew  Clark  of  North  Tewksbury, 
probably  son  of  Thomas,  lived  in  Connecticut,  Andover, 
and  Lawi’ence ;  Charlotte,  lived  with  Timothy.  Eben, 
mar.  first  a  Trull,  and  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  West 
Moreland,  and  had  Eben,  who  was  shot  while  hunting, 
Eben,  and  five  daughters.  Tristram,  died  young.  Wil¬ 
liam,  Mrs.  Lovejoy’s  father,  had  by  Rebecca  Hildreth  of 
Dracut :  Timothy,  died  young ;  Rebecca,  b.  Aug.  25, 
1774,  where  Samuel  Bailey  lives,  near  the  Bailey  school- 
house  ;  Hannah,  b.  Dec.  13,  1776,  mar.  James  Ballard, 
son  of  Jeremiah  and  Dolly  (Ballard)  Lovejoy,  b.  Mar. 
17,  1778,  and  died  April  28,  1859,  from  a  carbuncle 
which  he  had  ten  years  before  he  died  ;  Sarah,  b.  Feb.  6, 
1778,  mar.  Daniel  Stevens,  b.  North  Andover,  1768,  set¬ 
tled  where  Col.  Wood,  a  baker  of  Charlestown,  once 
lived,  and  later  their  house  was  burned  about  1850  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  Persis,  mar.  John  Lovejoy,  and  had  Catherine,  b. 
1812,  mar.  a  Johnson,  Hannah,  b.  1815,  mar.  William 
Callahan  ;  Timothy.  Timothy,  died  aged  seven  years. 
Sarah,  d.  unmarried,  aged  eighteen  years.  Hannah,  mar. 
Capt.  William  Knapp,  had  one  child,  Hannah,  who  mar. 
a  Titcomb. 

Children  of  James  and  Hannah  Ballard  :  Hannah,  b. 
Nov.  7,  1800,  mar.  Obadiah,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Rhoda 
(Haseltine)  Richardson  of  Dracut,  kept  a  shoe  store  in 
New  York,  and  then  went  to  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  and 
Lowell,  until  1857,  when  they  went  to  Minnesota,  having 
children,  Martha  Ann,  b.  1833,  George  Lovejoy,  b.  1836, 
James  Otis ;  Orpha,  b.  1802  ;  Ballard,  who  lived  on 
Lowell  street;  Harriet,  b.  July,  1808,  mar.  Calvin  E. 
Goodell;  Bailey;  Rebecca,  mar.  Jonas  Lovering  from 
Sudbury,  a  wheelwright,  lives  in  Harvard ;  Martha,  died, 
aged  twenty  years. 

Calvin  Eaton  Goodell  is  son  of  Jared  and  Electa  (Col¬ 
ton)  Goodell,  who  was  born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  in  1808,  on 
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the  homestead  of  his  father,  and  lived  in  Westminster, 
Vt.  His  father  died  while  on  a  visit  west  and  while  his 
family  was  living  in  Norwich,  Vt.  He  was  at  one  time 
in  a  freight  depot  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  but 
has  been  at  his  place  one  mile  from  the  West  Andover 
church  since  1855.  One  of  Mrs.  Lovering’s  daughters, 
Susan  Elizabeth,  b.  1848,  has  been  with  her  since  she  was 
two  years  old. 

Thomas  Blanchard  resided  in  the  old  Chase  house  be¬ 
yond  Upton’s  about  1791.  He  was  son  of  Aaron  and 
Thomas  T.  Blanchard,  mar.  Lois,  daughter  of  old  Joseph 
Burt  and  aunt  to  Jedediah  Burt.  Aaron  Blanchard  had 
Ellen,  b.  1776,  and  Lucy,  and  his  wife  was  the  widow 
Chase,  probably  widow  of  Emery. 

On  the  south  side  of  Lowell  street  has  resided  since 
1847  Keziah  McLauathan,  in  a  house  which  her  husband 
bought  of  Lewis  Adams.  She  is  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  (Phipps)  Leland,  and  was  born  in  Sherburn  in 
1787  ;  mar.  Samuel,  son  of  Thomas  McLanatban,  who 
was  born  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  in  1782,  and  died  here  July, 
1863.  Children  :  Emily  H.,  b.  Hubbardston,  1807,  mar. 
Chauncey  S.  Colton  of  Monson,  Me.,  and  now  resides  in 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  having  children,  Harriet  Sophia,  who  mar. 
James  S.  Noteware,  who  is  in  Kansas,  and  lives  with  her 
son  Albert  and  daughter  Maud  in  South  Andover  ;  Sarah 
Maria  and  John ;  another  sou  Frank  has  a  wife  and  one 
child  and  lives  in  Galesburg,  Ill.  Sarah  Leland,  b.  1808, 
mar.  Asa  A.  Macomber  of  Sangerville,  Me.,  and  died  in 
1840,  leaving  four  children:  Lucinda,  who  married  Hayes 
DeMerritt  and  left  two  children  ;  Isaac ;  Samuel ;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  mar.  an  Ireland,  who  went  into  the  army.  Kezia 
Leland,  b.  1811,  mar.  William  H.  Mitchell  of  Dover,  Me., 
who  died,  leaving  four  children  in  Centralia,  Kansas, 
Sarah,  who  mar.  Albert  Clark,  Joshua,  b.  1842,  and  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  8th  Kansas  Regiment,  and  Samuel  and 
William.  Samuel,  jr.,  b.  Feb.  28,  1814,  in  Sangerville, 
Me.,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1863;  mar.  Brst,  Elizabeth 
Dickey  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  second,  Sarah  E.  Dickey,  her 
sister,  and  third,  Harriet  Maria  Edwards  of  Portland ; 
children  :  Elizabeth,  a  music  teacher  in  Lawrence  ;  Mary, 
b.  1847,  and  lives  in  Lawrence  ;  Frederick  William,  lives 
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in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  by  a  second  wife  had  Edward 
Payson,  and  by  a  third  wife  Anna  Burt,  named  for  her 
grandmother  in  Portland.  Anna  Sanger,  b.  1816,  mar. 
Horace  Hayward  of  Bangor,  a  shoe  dealer,  and  resides  in 
Fitchburg;  children:  Eugene  Henry,  Helen,  mar.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace,  Horace  Porter,  Laura  Goddard,  Emma 
Cora,  William  Goddard,  and  Anna.  Henry  Leland  Sew- 
all,  b.  1819,  mar.  Lucy,  daughter  of  Josiah  Hubbard  of 
Lowell,  and  resides  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  chil¬ 
dren  Emma  Cora  and  Frank.  Catherine  Marr,  b.  1821, 
mar.  Stephen  Ayer  in  Cambridge,  a  carpenter,  resides  in 
Galesburg,  III.,  and  has  child,  Edward  Henry.  Harriet 
Newell,  b.  1824,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
Emeline  Sophia,  b.  1826,  and  d.  Nov.,  1860 ;  mar.  James 
W.  Coverly  of  Boston,  a  bonnet  dealer,  who  was  shot  in 
1863;  children:  Emma  Cora,  Fanny  Smart  and  James 
Mumpford.  Myra  Leland,  b.  1829.  Ellen  Augusta,  b. 
1834,  mar.  Alexander  McLane  of  Dorchester,  bookkeeper 
for  Burt  Bros. 

Mr.  McLanathan’s  grandfather  was  Thomas,  who 
came  from  Scotland  when  fourteen  years  old,  with  his 
father,  and  settled  in  Hardwick,  where  he  died,  aged  104 
years.  Thomas’  wife  was  a  Murray,  daughter  of  Govern 
Murray,  and  during  the  Revolution  returned  to  Scotland, 
taking  the  silver  plate.  Their  children  were  Thomas, 
John,  who  settled  in  Hubbardston,  and  Rebecca. 

Naomi  Stickney  says  that  their  house  was  built  about 
1833  by  William  Stickney,  her  brother,  who  died  here 
April  8,  1854.  His  widow  Eliza,  daughter  of  David  and 
Lydia  (Noble)  Ricker,  was  born  in  Soraersworth,  N.  H., 
before  1800.  The  house  which  formerly  stood  on  this 
site  belonged  to  Ephraim  Corey,  who  went  to  the  alms¬ 
house,  and  who  had  previously  lived  at  Wood  hill,  at  the 
corner  near  Bradley  Pearson-Fox  place.  Corey’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  Oliver,  Sally  and  Hannah.  Henry  W.  Brown 
resides  on  Naomi’s  brother  Abraham’s  place,  which  he 
built  when  she  was  born.  The  barn  was  built  during  the 
autumn  of  the  September  gale. 

The  children  of  Prince  and  Eunice  Ames,  the  colored 
people,  were :  Peter,  the  ingenious  blacksmith,  who 
lived  with  Eben  Rand,  and  married  Patty,  from  Hudson, 
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N.  H. ;  Pbilip,  who  was  crossing  a  bridge  in  care  of  an 
elephant  when  the  bridge  gave  way,  breaking  his  thigh, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  Nancy,  left  town  ; 
George,  went  to  Boston  ;  Alexander,  went  to  seaj  James, 
whereabouts  unknown;  Eunice  and  Lavinia,  reside  in 
Boston ;  Sampson,  accidentally  killed  by  his  brother 
while  bunting  ;  Cyrus,  probably  dead.  Prince,  the  father, 
was  quite  black,  but  the  mother  was  a  mulatto. 

Ambrose  Jones  lives  where  Naomi’s  father  lived  from 
1820-22,  when  he  died ;  then  Joseph  Kendall,  son  of 
Ephraim,  was  there  until  he  died  in  1825,  and  his  widow 
went  to  Lowell  about  1843,  with  one  child  Sarah,  who 
was  born  before  they  came  here.  Then  Jonas  Lovering 
took  the  house  until  he  went  to  Harvard.  Before  Mr. 
Jones  came  here,  several  Irish  families  occupied  it.  Nao¬ 
mi’s  father  lived  where  Artemas  Hardy  now  resides  from 
1804  to  1820,  when  John  French  of  Tewksbury  bought 
it  and  lived  there  until  Samuel,  son  of  Ephrain  Kendall, 
came.  The  latter  died  in  1843,  and  two  years  later  his 
widow  left  and  soon  died.  Their  son  Walter,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Chase,  lived  there  until 
he  died  in  1857,  and  his  widow  remained  there  until 
1859.  A  Mr.  Nowell  was  there  until  1862,  and  since 
the  spring  of  1863,  Artemas,  son  of  Micajah  Hardy,  has 
owned  it  and  lived  there  alone. 

Daniel  Griffin  lived  in  Artemas  Hardy’s  house  before 
Abraham  Stickney  went  there.  He  had  brothers,  Joshua, 
who  resided  where  Benjamin  Dane  now  lives,  and  had 
wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  James  Chandler ;  Eldad,  who 
lived  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Trow  first  resided,  before 
he  built  his  present  house,  and  had  wife  Mary.  Eben 
Rand  and  wife  Priscilla  resided  in  the  old  house  that 
stood  on  Farmer’s  place.  Alfred  Holt,  whose  wife  was 
Clarissa  Rogers,  built  Flynt’s  house  about  1842. 

Naomi’s  grandfather,  Abraham  Stickney,  was  born  in 
Tewksbury,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Tewks¬ 
bury  Centre  cemetery.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  wheel¬ 
wright.  Children :  Abraham,  Naomi’s  father,  mar.  a 
Bell,  whose  grandfather  Kittredge  kept  a  tavern  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  living  in  Gotfstown, 
they  returned  to  Andover,  he  dying  in  1822,  aged  sixty- 
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three  years,  and  she  in  1850,  aged  ninety-two  years,  four 
months ;  Mary,  mar.  Isaac  Whittemore,  in  Tewksbury  ; 
Anna,  mar.  Oliver  Baldwin,  settled  in  South  Tewksbury  ; 
James,  died  unmarried ;  Jerry,  a  physician,  settled  in 
Antrim,  N.  H.  The  children  of  Abraham  and  Abigail 
(Bell)  Stickney  :  Benjamin,  b.  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  mar. 
first,  Sarah  Barnard,  second,  Lydia  Bodwell ;  Isaac,  mar. 
Eliza  Quimby  of  Goffstown,  where  they  reside,  and  have 
had  Eliza  and  Elbridge  ;  Abigail,  mar.  Benjamin  Burt, 
lived  in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  and  had  Benjamin,  Jacob,  Abra¬ 
ham,  William  S.  and  Abigail  Orthana  ;  Sally,  mar.  Aaron, 
son  of  James  Hardy  of  West  Andover,  settled  in  Green¬ 
field,  and  had  Elbridge,  lives  in  Amherst,  tavern-keeper, 
Almira,  Albert,  Abigail,  Sarah  Ann,  Harriet  Cordelia,  and 
William  Elmore  ;  Abraham,  mar.  first,  Mary  Beard,  set¬ 
tled  where  Brown  resides,  and  had  thirteen  children, 
Mary  Ann,  who  mar.  William  Goldsmith,  Catherine,  died 
unmarried,  Edward  Beard,  mar.  Hannah  Dane,  James 
Madison  and  Jane,  twins,  Lucelia  Clark,  William  Henry, 
Louisa,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  who  mar.  Arthur  N.  Bean, 
and  Althena  Gertrude,  by  second  wife,  Hannah  Holt, 
had  Abraham  Elmore,  John  Adams,  and  Hannah,  who 
mar.  Henry  Burt;  William,  b.  1793  ;  Joseph,  mar.  Luce¬ 
lia  Clark;  Zephaniah,  who  mar.  in  New  York  State; 
Elizabeth,  mar.  Herman  Barnard ;  Mary,  mar.  a  Symonds 
of  Bennington ;  Naomi,  b.  1805. 

Loammi  Holt  lived  where  the  widow  of  Benjamin 
Boynton  now  resides,  before  Benjamin  Dane  moved 
there.  Samuel  Blanchard,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  person 
to  be  buried  in  the  West  Andover  cemetery. 

Called  on  William  Bailey  Lovejoy,  who  has  resided 
here  since  April,  1844.  His  wife  Mary  Ann  is  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Lovejoy)  Clement,  and  was  born 
in  Andover,  east  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  where  the 
widow  of  Timothy  Holt  afterward  lived,  in  1813.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  and  her  grandfather 
Clement  was  related  to  the  Kimballs  of  Bradford  and 
Haverhill.  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  a  carpenter  and  works  for 
the  railroad.  Children  :  Abby  Ann,  b.  1835,  mar.  John, 
son  of  Josiah  Corner,  a  grocer  in  Lowell,  b.  Preston, 
Eng.,  1838,  came  to  America  when  four  years  old,  and 
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has  children,  Lottie  Anna,  b.  1869,  George  Preston,  b. 
1861 ;  Josephine,  died  young;  William  Walter,  b.  1837, 
in  Co.  B,  2d  Mass.  Regiment ;  Martha,  b.  1839,  mar. 
Daniel  Abbott,  son  of  Thomas  P.  and  Lydia  (Abbott) 
Kendall,  b.  Athens,  Me.,  1838,  but  the  family  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Andover,  he  enlisted  in  the  33d  Mass.,  but  is 
now  in  Co.  H,  3d  Regiment  Invalid  Corps,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Ella  Lydia,  b.  Tewksbury,  June,  1862  ;  Benja¬ 
min  Clement,  b.  Dracut,  1842,  a  wheelwright,  now  in  the 
1st  Heavy  Artillery  ;  Newton,  b.  Dracut,  1843,  d.  July 
9,  1863,  soon  after  the  severe  engagement  before  Vicks¬ 
burg,  in  Co.  F,  13th  U.  S.  Infantry  ;  Calvin,  died  young ; 
Bailey,  b.  1846;  Josephine,  b.  1860  ;  Calvin,  b.  1862; 
Julia  Faith,  b.  1864  ;  Elvira,  died  young. 

When  W.  Bailey  Lovejoy  first  came  to  his  house  there 
were  five  Lombardy  poplars  in  front  of  it.  Cyrus  Frye 
went  from  this  house  to  Haverhill,  and  his  father,  who 
was  blind  about  six  years  before  he  died  in  South  An¬ 
dover  with  his  son  Gilbert,  resided  where  Goodell  now 
lives. 

On  the  south  side,  a  few  rods  east,  is  the  white  cottage 
where  Ballard  Lovejoy  has  lived  since  Feb.,  1836,  having 
built  the  present  house  in  1843,  a  few  feet  southeast  of 
the  old  one.  Gideon  Foster  probably  built  the  old  house 
and  resided  in  it.  His  oldest  child  was  born  where  his 
mother  lives,  and  he  then  went  to  Brentwood,  N.  H., 
where  he  lived  seven  years,  and  then  returned  here.  He 
is  a  farmer,  and  was  l^rn  in  1804.  His  wife  Pamelia  is 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Hannah  (Richardson)  Hood,  who 
was  bom  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1806.  Her  mother’s  fam¬ 
ily  of  Richardsons  lived  in  Hudson.  Children  ;  Ange¬ 
lina,  b.  1829,  mar.  Edwin  Herman,  son  of  Herman  and 
Elizabeth  (Stickney)  Barnard,  who  resides  in  South 
Andover,  and  has  children,  Edwin  Lawrence,  b.  July, 
1860,  Frances  Angeline,  b.  1861,  and  Emma  Jane,  b. 
1868 ;  Albert  Ballard,  b.  Jan.,  1832,  mar.  Martha  Matilda 
Call  of  Franklin,  N.  H.,  a  currier  of  Woburn,  and  has 
children,  Edward  Fremont,  b.  Franklin,  April,  1866,  Nel¬ 
lie,  b.  Woburn,  Nov.,  1861 ;  Mary  Jane,  b.  Oct.,  1833, 
mar.  John,  son  of  Samuel  and  Betsey  Gilchrist,  b.  1833, 
a  painter  in  Woburn,  now  in  Co.  K,  39th  Mass.  Regiment, 
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and  has  children,  Frank  Webster,  b.  April,  1858,  and 
Ella  Francelia,  b.  May,  1860  ;  George  Whitfield,  b.  1835, 
a  carriage  maker,  was  in  Co.  A,  44th  Mass.  Regiment, 
mar.  Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Brimsley  and  Mary  (Noyes) 
Stevens,  b.  1840  ;  Harriet,  b.  Mar.,  1838. 

John  Fielding  has  resided  here  since  March,  1840, 
when  John  Goldsmith  left  the  house  that  Mr.  Fielding 
had  of  widow  Moren.  James  Dane  built  the  north  part 
of  the  house  and  Fielding  built  the  remainder.  He  is 
son  of  James  and  Mary  (Wood)  Fielding,  born  at  Bolton 
La  Mooi-s,  Lancaster  Co.,  England,  in  1787,  and  came  to 
America  in  1818.  He  lived  in  Rhode  Island  ten  years, 
then  Haverhill  three  years.  His  wife  Esther  B.  is  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Martin  and  Esther  (Bullock)  Horton,  born  in 
Rehoboth  in  1803.  Children :  Catherine,  died  young ; 
Mary,  b.  1829,  mar.  first.  Barker  Brown  of  Boxford,  and 
had  one  child,  John,  mar.  second,  Michael  Ryan,  and  lives 
in  Lawrence;  George  Washington,  machinist,  was  in 
35th  Mass.  Regiment,  mar.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Brimsley 
and  Mary  (Noyes)  Stevens,  and  has  George  Herbert,  b. 
Lynn,  1860 ;  Victoria,  b.  1828,  mar.  William  O.  Barni- 
coat  of  Boston,  who  is  in  the  sewing  machine  business  in 
South  America ;  Hannah,  b.  March,  1842 ;  Rebecca,  b. 
Aug.,  1844,  in  Haverhill.  Mr.  Fielding  married,  first, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Entwisle) 
Bromley  of  Bolton,  Eng.,  who  died  Dec.  14,  1824,  aged 
thirty-seven  years.  Children  by  this  marriage  :  Esther 
who  lives  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  mar.  Seth  Crowell,  and  has 
Mary,  Esther,  Delina,  Seth,  Theodore,  Helen,  and  Celes- 
tina  ;  Betsey  and  Mary,  died  young ;  Ellen,  mar.  James, 
son  of  Ward  Eaton  in  Haverhill,  lives  in  Bradford,  and 
has  George,  who  is  in  the  17th  Mass.  Regiment,  Abby 
and  Mary  ;  John,  mar.  Mary  Frances  Eastman  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  a  machinist,  resides  in  Lawrence,  and  has 
Mary  and  Ellen. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Children,  all  born  in  Manchester : 

37.  Aabon,  b.  Jan.  10, 1751-2. 

Jbbbhiah,  b.  July  25,  1753;  d.  April  23,  1800;  probably  m. 
at  Marblehead,  July  18,  1776,  Durenda  Andrews.  No  issue, 
and  d.  before  1806. 

Lydia,  b.  Feb.  29,  1756;  d.  Dec.  27,  1841;  m.  Feb.  15,  1776, 
Capt.George  Girdler,  b.  1757,  died  before  1811.  Children:  (1) 
Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  26,  1781,  m.  Simeon  Haskell,  Sept.  5, 
1802,  bad  5  chn. ;  (2)  George,  b.  Sept.  10,  1789,  m.  March  29, 
1812,  Annis  Lee,  b.  May  11,  1790,  dau.  Winthrop  and  Lucy 
(Danford)  Lee,  bad  Lucy  Ann  Lee,  b.  March  9,  1814,  m. 
Nov.26, 1834,  George  B.  Tucker  of  Lynn;  (8)  James,  b.  Nov. 
29,  1793;  (4)  John,  b.  Jan.  10,  1797;  (5)  Lydia,  b.  Aug.  27, 
1778,  m.  Dec.  4,  1798,  Stephen  Danford,  had  8  chn. 

Elisabbth,  bp.  April  8,  1760;  d.  Sept.  3,  1760. 

Elizabbth,  b.  June  8,  1762;  m.  Dec.  10,  1789,  Nathaniel  Mars- 
ters  Allen,  s.  Samuell  and  Sarah,  b.  Nov.  8,  1767;  Cb.  (1) 
Nathaniel,  b.  May  14,  1795,  d.  Sept.  7,  1814;  (2)  Samuel,  b. 
Feb.  7,  1799;  (3)  Sarah,  b.  Feb.  2,  1791;  (4)  Lydia,  b.  Dec. 
18,  1791;  (5)  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  22,  1793. 

38.  Nathanibl  (twin),  b.  Dec.  27,  1764. 

Rbbbcca  (twin),  b.  Dec.  27,  1764;  d.  1765,  aged  10  or  12  days. 

Rbbecoa,  b.  Oct.  5,  1773;  d.  Oct.  12,  1775. 

Jambs,  b.  Nov.  11,  1766;  d,  “  July  10,  about  Two  a  Clock  in 
the  afternoon,  by  a  suden  Lurch  of  The  Vesell  as  be  was 
a  handing  the  four  sail  in  the  year  1786.”* 

24.  James  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Bennet)  Lee,  was  born  Feb.  3, 1734-5,  in  Manchester  and 
died  in  Halifax  goal,*  last  of  July,  1781.  He  was  a  private 

•Manchester  Vital  Records. 
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in  Capt.  Andrew  Marster’s  company,  which  marched  for 
Concord  in  April,  1775,  but  returned  when  they  heard  of 
the  British  defeat,  going  only  to  Medford.  Of  this  company 
of  45,  five  were  Lees.  He  again  enlisted  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  in  1777.  He  enlisted  a  third  time  on  July 
20,  1780,  apparently  in  General  Glover’s  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Warren.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “age  45  years,  stature  5  ft.  2  in.,  complexion 
dark,”  exhibiting  the  usual  family  characteristics.  He 
was  captured  by  the  British,  confined  in  jail  at  Halifax, 
and  died  there. 

James  Lee  owned  at  least  one  slave,  as  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Essex  Gazette  for  17  68  shows  : 

“  To  be  sold  for  want  of  Employ,  a  likely,  strong,  and 
remarkably  healthy  Negro  girl  between  11  and  12  years 
of  age.  She  is  well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  a 
family  and  can  knit,  spin,  sew,  etc.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  enquire  of  James  Lee,  Manchester.” 

He  married  Jan.  28,  1757,  at  Hampton,  Mistress  Debo¬ 
rah  Lee,  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  and 
Deborah  (Hill)  Lee.  (See  No.  20.)  She  married, 
second,  Dec.  21, 1788,  William  Hazeltine  of  Beverly. 

Child,  born  in  Manchester : 

Dbbobah,  b.  July  1, 1772;  m.  Mar.  11,  1792, Rev.  Thomas  Wor¬ 
cester  of  New  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  b.  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  22, 
1768;  d.  Dec.  24,  1831;  brother  of  Rev.  Noah  Worcester, 
D.  D.  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  ordained  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  9,  1791,  and  dismissed  April  20,  1823,  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Unitarian  sympathies.  Dartmouth  couferred 
the  honorary  A.  M.  upon  him  in  1806.  He  published  sev¬ 
eral  religious  works.  The  family  has  had  several  distiu- 
guished  clergymen,  among  others  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Melancthon  Worcester.  No  children. 
His  widow  m.,  2d,  Dea.  Fettingell  of  Salisbury. 

25.  Lieut.  Andrew  Lee,  son  of  John,  3d,  and  Abi¬ 
gail  (Woodbury)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  May  6, 
1744,  and  died  there  of  old  age  and  asthma.  Sept.  3, 1824. 
He  married  Dec.  25,  1765,  Priscilla  Allen,  who  died  May 
12,  1808,  aged  65  years,  apparently  without  issue.  In 
July,  1775,  he  was  chosen  second  lieutenant  of  the  mili- 
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tary  company  stationed  at  Manchester,  previous  to  which 
he  had  been  sergeant  in  Capt.  Andrew  Marster’s  company 
which  marched  for  Boston  on  the  Lexington  alarm.  There 
was  an  Andrew  Lee  on  the  ship  “  Thorn,”  owned  by  Col. 
Win.  Raymond  Lee,  Capt.  Richard  Cowell,  master,  in 
1780,  described  as  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and  of  dark  com¬ 
plexion.  1  think  it  probable  that  Lieut.  Andrew  Lee  was 
prize  master  of  the  ship  “  Franklin,”  Capt.  John  Turner, 
Dec.  2,  1780,  and  he  is  there  described  as  of  dark 
complexion,  of  Manchester,  and  27  years  old.  He  was  a 
constable  in  1777,  and  on  the  committee  to  seat  the 
meeting  house.  In  1778  he  was  warden  and  on  “a  com¬ 
mittee  of  coraspondance,  safety,  and  Enspect.”  In  1769 
he  paid  a  tax  of  .£1.  He  was  a  master  mariner,  and 
appears  in  the  probate  records  as  Capt.  Andrew  Lee.* 
He  left  a  homestead,  house,  barn,  and  over  60  acres  of 
land,  Nathaniel  Lee  (his  brother)  being  his  nearest  rela¬ 
tive. 

26.  Capt.  Seaward  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Seaward  and 
Ruth  (Lee)  Lee,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  was  born  in 
Marblehead,  Aug.  16,  1752,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies, 
Aug.  2,  1794.  He  enlisted  April  24,  1775,  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  ensign’s  commission  in  Capt.  William  Bacon's 
company,  Glover’s  regiment,  June  22, 1775.  He  served  as 
second  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Bond’s  company  (14th  Continen¬ 
tal)  in  1776.  In  17 80  he  served  as  an  officer  of  marines  on 
board  the  ship  “  Resource,”  commanded  by  Capt.  Israel 
Thorndike.  Capt  Seaward  Lee  was  5  feet  7  inches  tall, 
and  of  a  light  complexion.  He  was  master  of  the  **  Ac¬ 
tive,”  1789,  the  “William,”  1792,  and  the  “  Essex,”  1793, 
all  owned  by  Hon.  William  Gray  of  Salem.  He  married 
at  Beverly,  Feb.  5,  1778,  Joanna  Thorndike,  who  died  of 
dropsy,  April  1,  1830,  aged  72  years.  He  removed  to 
Beverly  in  1778,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  His 
willf  disposed  of  over  f 10,000,  including  silver  plate,  etc. 

Children,  bom  in  Beverly : 

Ruth,  b.  Dec.  26,  1778;  m.,  Dec.  19,  1802,  Capt.  William  Leech, 
jr.;  living  in  1835. 

*EBsex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,500. 

tEssex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,612. 
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Labkin  Thobndikb  (Capt.)i  b.  Sept.  13,  1782;  d.  of  anxiety  on 
his  passage  from  Africa;  buried  Aug.  2,  1825.  He  m.,  May 
29,  1804,  Elizabeth  Lovett.  Children:  (1)  Larkin  Thorn¬ 
dike,  b.  May  7, 1810,  d.  Nov.  3,  1858,  master  mariner,*  m. 
May  3,  1835,  Elizabeth  Lakeman  Abbot  Had:  (a)  Cather¬ 
ine  Fay,  b.  Sept.  14,  1837,  alive,  unm.,  1860 ;  (b)  Larkin 
Thorndike,  b.  Aug.  6,  1839,  alive  1860;  (2)  Robert  Nichol¬ 
son,  b.  Dec.  12,  1811,  d.  before  1819;  (3)  Elisabeth  Lovett, 
b.  Mar.  16,  1813,  m.  Mar.  27,  1836,  John  W.  Davis  of  Boston; 
(4)  Samuel  Lovett,  b.  Nov.  26,  1815  (Samuel  P.  Lovett  was 
his  guardian  in  1827),  d.  1850,  m.  int.  Dec.  8,  1839,  Lucy 
Obear  Woodberry.  He  was  a  cordwainer.  Chn. :  (a)  Jo- 
siab  Raymond,  b.  Nov.  25,  1840,  (b)  Samuel  Ober,  b.  June 
13,  1842,  (c)  Jeremiah  Thorndike,  b.  Nov.,  1844,  (d)  Larkin 
Woodberry,  b.  July  9,  1846,  (e)  Frederic,  b.  1846-50;  (5) 
Robert  Nicholson,  b.  Dec.  12, 1819  (wardt  of  Samuel  P.  Lov¬ 
ett,  1827),  cordwainer,  m.  Dec.  7,  1848,  prob.  Lucy  Ann  Ed¬ 
wards.  Had  :  Mary  Edwards,  b.  Sept.  1,  1849;  (6)  Jere¬ 
miah  Thorndike,  b.  Jan.  19,  1822  (  ward  of  Samuel  P.  Lov¬ 
ett,  1825).  See  administration  of  Capt.  Larkin  T.  Lee.f  ^ 
of  a  brig,  china,  silver,  English  and  French  books,  mahog¬ 
any,  gold  watch,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory,  as 
well  as  the  dwelling  house,  etc. 

Chablotte,  b.  Feb.  17,  1782;  m.  Dec.  2,  1802,  John  Lovett,  2d. 

Seawabd,  b.  Feb.  15,  1784;  d.  Sept.  26,  1861;  housewright; 
administrator  of  his  mother's  will,  1835  ;§  m.  1st,  June  7, 
1807,  Nancy  Johnson,  who  d.  May  9,  1847,  ae.  60  y.;  m.  2d, 
Abigail  P. - .  Chn. :  (1)  Nancy,  b.  Dec.  28,  1807,  m.  Gil¬ 

bert  T.  Hawes;  (2)  Susan  Cassing,  b.  Jan.  14,  1817,  d.  by 
1861 ;  (3)  Seaward  G.,  b.  Jan.  14,  1817,  living  1861 ;  (4)  Han¬ 
nah  L.,  b.  Sept.  29,  1820,  d.  by  1861. 

John,  b.  Jan.  25,  1786;  d.  April  14,  1826,  ''suddenly  at  the 
hospital  at  Charlestown.” 

Robebt  Nioholson,  b.  May  31,  1788;  d.  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
Lake  Ontario;  bur.  at  Fort  George,  Sept.  11,  1813.  He  was 
a  mariner. 

Betsey,  II  b.  March  19,  1791;  d.  nnm.  Dec.  18,  1877,  in  Beverly. 

Mabtha,  b.  Jan.  24,  1793;  m.  Oct.  22,  1822,  Thomas  Pickard; 
d.  by  1835.  Had:  Abigail,  alive  1835. 

*Essez  Probate  Files,  No.  45,173. 

tEssex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,652. 

(Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,630. 

{Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,612. 

IIFor  obituary,  see  Beverly  Citizen,  Dec.  22,  1877. 
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Nicholas  Tuokndikk?  (Capt.);  m.  April  22,  1827,  Sarah  Len- 
dall,  both  of  Danvers,  and  had;  (1)  Nicholas  Thorndike,  b. 
in  Manchester,  Feb.  19,  1828;  (2)  Joseph  Lendall,  b.  in 

Manchester,  Nov.  9,  1829,  d.  Dec.,  1861,  m.  Ann  E. - 

(probably  Rust);  chn. :  (a)  Charlotte  Annette,  living  1861; 
(b)  Ella  Josephine),  living  1861. 

27.  Capt.  John  Lee,  son  of  Downing  and  Hannah 
(Stone)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  April  12,  1761, 
and  died  there  Dec.  29,  1796.  He  was  a  master  mariner, 
and  probably  saw  service  on  board  the  brigantine  “  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  Capt.  John  Fiske,  during  the  Revolution. 
He  married  Sept.  12,  1782,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Girdler. 

Children,  born  in  Manchester  : 

John,  b.  Dec.  3,  1782. 

Richard,  b.  Sept.  3,  1784. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  28,  1787. 

39  Andrew,  b.  Sept.  1,  1790;  d.  Oct.  26,  1841. 

28.  Capt.  Isaac  Lee,  Jr.,  son  of  Capt.  Isaac  and 
Rachel  (Hooper)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Oct.  11, 

'  1761,  and  died  there  in  1840.  He  was  a  master  mariner 

and  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  perhaps  also  was  in 
the  War  of  1812.  He  married,  Dec.  18,  1783,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Allen. 

“  Mrs.  Rachel  Lee,  99  years,  8  months,  died  in  Man¬ 
chester,  May  15,  1862,  widow  of  Isaac  Lee,  Jr.,  and 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Allen,  and  was  born 
in  Beverly,  Sept.  16,  1762.  Her  husband  was  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier,  volunteering  at  the  age  of  14  years  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  died  Aug.  9,  1842,  after  56  years  of 
married  life.  She  had  8  children,  6  living,  whose  united 
ages  are  458  years  ;  45  grandchildren,  18  now  living ;  69 
great-grandchildren,  44  now  living  ;  1  grandchild  and  2 
great-children  were  in  the  Civil  War.  She  had  all  of  her 
»  faculties  except  for  deafness,  and  wore  no  glasses  until 

a  few  years  ago.  She  rode  to  Gloucester  and  back  on 
her  99th  birthday,  etc.” — Biographical  Clippings,  Essex 
Institute,  v.  5,  p.  131. 

Children,  born  in  Manchester : 

Rachel,  b.  Dec.  5,  1787;  m.  prob.  May  14,  1809,  Caleb  Knowl- 
ton,  and  perhaps  had,  Sargent,  b.  Oct.  6, 1808. 
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40.  Isaac,  b.  Nov.  11,  1790;  d.  Jan.  29,  1875. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  24,  1793. 

John,  b.  Sept.  25,  1795. 

David,  b.  Feb.  21,  1798. 

Mahala,  b.  Aug.  1,  1800;  m.  int.  Aug.  22,  1819,  Daniel  Bayier. 

Polly,  b.  May  11,  1803. 

29.  Capt.  John  Lee,  master  mariner,  son  of  Capt. 
Isaac  and  Rachel  (Hooper)  Lee,  was  born  July  20,  1773. 
and  died  July  16,  1833.  He  married  Feb.  8,  1798,  Mar¬ 
tha  (Patty)  Crafts,  who  was  bom  Sept.  26, 1778,  and  died 
May  1,  1860,  daughter  of  Col.  Eleazer  and  Elizabeth 
(Sample)  Crafts.  Col.  Crafts  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Benja¬ 
min  Crafts*,  who  married  Anna  Lee  in  1760.  Mistress 
Martha  Lee  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character,  as 
was  her  mother.  She  was  one  of  the  four  women  who 
founded  the  Sunday  school  in  Manchester.  Mrs.  Lee 
compiled  one  of  the  memorials  of  Edward  Lee,  and  also 
helped  to  prepare  for  publication  the  journals  of  her 
father  and  uncle.  Col.  Eleazer  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Crafts. 
Capt.  John  Leef  was  a  selectman  in  1821.  His  grounds 
were  usually  used  by  the  circus  when  it  came  to  Man¬ 
chester.  His  portrait  was  apparently  painted  and  left  to 
Rev.  R.  Taylor.  They  had  no  children.  Mrs.  Lee  left 
in  her  will;};  $3,400  to  various  charities,  legacies  to  the 
heirs  of  her  late  sister,  Elizabeth  Leach,  nieces  Dorothy 
Burgess  and  Mary  Hilton,  widow,  John  Craft,  son  of  my 
late  brother  Eleazer  C.,  nieces  Jane  B.  Holm  and  Rachel 
Lee  Strong,  nephew  Isaac  Lee  and  his  son  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  Lee,  niece  Laura  Lee  Larcom,  nephew  William 
Hooper,  sister  Sally  Ann,  daughters  of  my  late  sister 
Abigail  Smith,  sister  Elizabeth,  widow  of  my  late  brother 
David  Craft,  sister  Sally  Allen’s  daughter. 

30.  Asa  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  and  Sarah 
(Tewksbury)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  May  19, 1769, 
and  died  Feb.  20,  1848,  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  He  was 

*See  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  6,  p.  181. 
tSee  “Last  Days  of  Capt.  John  Lee,  nephew  of  Edward  Lee,” 
Sailor’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1835.  Also  covers  to  Tract  379,  Am.  Tract 
Soc’y,  “Some  Memorials  of  Edward  Lee.  ’ 
fEssex  Probate  Files,  No.  45,176. 
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married  at  Moultonborough,  N.  H.,  Feb.  24,  1794,  to 
Prudence,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Webster) 
Cummings,  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shaw.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  his  farm  remained  in  tlie  family  over  seventy  years. 
He  was  also  a  brickmaker,  and  came  to  St.  Johnsbury  in 
1791  from  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  to  build  the  old  fireplace 
chimneys  for  the  first  settlers. 

Children,  born  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ; 

Tibzah  G.,  b.  July  10,  1796;  d.  Aug.  28,  1856;  m.  May  8,  1832, 
Sbalor  Buell.  She  was  principal  of  the  Burlington  Female 
Seminary  in  1841.  Ghn. :  (1)  Dene  Barton,  b.  June  4,  1838; 
(2)  Daniel  Emery,  b.  Mar.  30,  1835. 

Lucy,  b.  Jan.  29,  1798;  d.  Jau.  14,  1843;  m.  Dec.  22, 1810,  Rich¬ 
ard  Ghaplin.  Ghn.:  (1)  Richard;  (2)  Samuel;  (3)  Daniel; 
(4)  Lydia. 

Samuel  G.,  b.  Aug.  22, 1799;  d.  Aug.  26,  1804, 

Deborah,  b.  Feb.  22,  1802;  d.  Jan.  14,  1851;  m.  Dec.  21,  1845, 
George  Gould. 

David  W.,  b.  April  8,  1804;  d.  Sept.  11,  1883;  m.  Oct.  16,  1828, 
at  Moultonborough,  N.  H.,  Sally  Stiles.  Ghn.:  (1)  Ann 
Maria,  b.  March  13,  1836,  m.  Jan.  1,  1868,  Willard  Ghase  of 
Green  Pass,  Oregon,  d.  June  2,  1915;  (2)  Richard  Henry,  b. 
Jan.  9,  1839,  d.  Jan.  18,  1910,  m.  1st,  Lavina  Richardson,  m. 
2d,  Dec.  22,  1869,  Martha  E.  Garpenter;  (3)  Horace  Stiles, 
b.  Oct.  11,  1840,  d.  Jan.  10,  1896,  m.  Oct.  2,  1859,  Ellen  Bag- 
ley,  bad  2  daus.;  (4)  Edward  Everett,  b.  July — ,  1843,  d. 
Aug.  — ,  1843. 

Estherlinda,  b.  Aug.  23,  1806;  d.  July  11,  1850;  m.  Mar.  28, 
1841,  George  G.  Dorrance  of  Wis.  She  graduated  from 
Newbury  Seminary  in  1836,  and  went  by  stage,  Erie  Ganal, 
ox  team,  and  on  foot,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Territory,  where 
she  was  for  some  years  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  Ghn.: 
(1)  Esther;  (2)  Ralph,  served  in  the  Givil  War;  (3)  Gyrus;  (4) 
Mary. 

41.  Asa  G.,  b.  Dec.  14,  1808;  d.  Feb.  23,  1874. 

Susan  W.,  b.  Jan.  20,  1812;  d.  Jan.  20,  1897,  unm. 

Prudence  S.,  b.  Nov.  15,  1814;  d.  June  29,  1874;  m.  Dec.  21, 

1843,  Rev.  Lyman  Farnbam,  a  Methodist  minister.  There 
was  issue. 

42.  Ralph  E.,  b.  Sept.  26,  1818;  d.  Oct.  6,  1886. 

31.  Lieut.  John  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  and 
Sarah  (Tewksbury)  Lee,  was  born  in  Moultonborough, 
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N.  H.,  Feb.  9,  1777,  and  died  at  Waterford,  Vt.,  March 
19,  1861.  He  married,  Feb.  21,  1802,  Lydia  lilake,  who 
was  born  July  11,  1780,  and  died  March  3,  1864.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Blake,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  Oct.  16,  1841,  aged  91 
years.  Lieutenant  Lee  served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a 
lieutenant.*  He  was  the  founder  of  “  Leighurst  ”  at 
Waterford  in  1801,  now  owned  by  his  grandson.  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Lee. 

Children  : 

Eliza,  b.  Dec.  26,  1802,  at  Waterford,  Vt.;  d.  in  Minnes  ita, 
June  17,  1874;  m.  May  20,  1825,  Silas  Gaskell;  7  cbn.;  went 
to  Minn,  in  1850. 

Lydia,  b.  Aug.  24,1804;  d.  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Feb.  12, 
1843;  m.  May  16,  1833,  Nathan  Stone;  4  chn. 

43.  Nathaniel,  b.  Aug.  7,  18P6;  d.  Feb.  18,  1885. 

SoPHRONiA,  b.  June  24,  1811;  d.  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Sept. 
26,  1899;  m.  Dec.  18,  1834,  Calvin  Morrill;  4  chn. 

Ana,  b.  June  2,  1819;  d.  June  2,  1819. 

John,  b.  Mar.  24,  1823;  d.  Mar.  24,  1823. 

32.  Capt.  Henry  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and 
Lydia  Lee,  was  born  Oct.  26,  1766,  and  died  Jan.  11, 
1844.  He  married  at  Salem,  Aug.  10,  1788,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lois  Hibbard,  born  1762,  died 
Oct.  11,  1849.  She  was  a  sister  of  Capt.  Jeremiah  Hib- 
bert,  who  married  Martha  Lee,  first  cousin  of  Capt.  Henry 
Lee.  Captain  Lee  saw  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  as  a 
sailor  on  the  schooner  “  Lion  ”,  which  was  taken  by  the 
English  vessel  “  Blonde”,  but  recaptured  by  an  American 
ship.  William  Tuck,  Captain  Lee’s  brother-in-law,  was 
captain  of  the  “  Lion  ”. 

As  a  young  man  he  made  voyages  abroad,  and  on  the 
return  from  a  trip  to  England  he  was  shipwrecked.  All 
stayed  aboard  the  disabled  vessel  until  rescued,  but  they 
ran  out  of  provisions,  and  had  only  rats  to  eat  at  the 
last.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  records  in  his  Diary, 
July  26,  1801,  “Capt.  Lee  of  Manchester  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  in  the  woods  of  that  Town.  The  swelling 
was  instant  in  the  leg  and  in  the  tongue.  By  the  Bath 

*Statem«nt  of  Col.  John  R.  Lee. 
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and  oil  he  had  relief  and  our  hopes  are  increased.”  He 
recovered  after  various  remedies  were  used,  such  as 
“fresh  earth,  haths  of  warm  milk  and  application  of  pelts 
from  a  newly  killed  sheep.”* 

Captain  Lee’s  marriage  was  a  gala  event.  It  took  place 
in  Salem,  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  John  Fiske,  whose 
wife  was  not  only  the  bride’s  sister-in-law,  but  also  her 
father’s  first  cousin.  After  the  wedding  the  couple  were 
escorted  from  Saiera  to  their  home  in  Manchester  by  a 
mounted  cavalcade.  They  had  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
silver,  some  of  it  heirlooms,  which  were  divided  in  1845, 
after  his  death.  Captain  Lee  had  two  Lee  coats  of  arms 
upon  his  walls,  and  also  a  Hibbert  coat  of  arms.  He  also 
owned  the  “  Lee  Genealogy  ”  on  parchment.  He  was 
“  a  very  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school,”!  and  wore 
the  colonial  costume  until  his  death,  dressing  his  hair  in 
a  queue.  His  eyes  were  very  blue  and  his  manners  formal 
and  courtly.  His  wife  always  would  iron  the  ruffles  of 
his  ruffled  shirt  bosom,  after  one  of  the  servants,  who  had 
been  a  slave  of  Captain  Lee’s  father,  usually  “Black 
Sary,”  had  ironed  the  body  of  the  shirt.  Captain  Lee 
was  rather  plump,  with  a  very  fine  complexion,  which 
was  produced,  he  said,  by  an  application  of  the  best 
brandy  after  bathing,  forgetting  to  say  whether  externally 
or  internall}’. 

Madame  Lee  was  tall,  slender  and  black  eyed.  She 
WHS  spirited  and  proud,  and  has  been  described  as  “  a 
proud,  imperious  dame,  who  preserved  all  the  Lee  tradi¬ 
tions.”!  She  was  fond  of  living  on  a  large  scale.  At 
Thanksgiving,  for  example,  there  were  always  at  least  one 
hundred  pies  baked,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Madame  Lee  was  fond  of  good  clothing,  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  her  wedding  went  to  church  in  the  hand¬ 
somest  costume  that  Manchester  had  ever  seen,  including 
among  other  items  a  scarlet  silk  coat.  She  bad  a  quick 
wit,  and  when  told  by  the  village  gossip,  “We  are  all 
made  of  the  same  clay,  Mrs.  Lee,”  she  at  once  retorted, 
“  Yes,  but  some  are  china  bowls  and  others  earthen  pans.” 

*Lamson*s  History  of  Manchester,  353,  note  1. 

tTbe  Lees  of  Marblehead  (MS.b  Mrs.  H.  F.  Parker. 
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Captain  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  very  hospitable  people  and 
seem  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  as  the  local 
gentry  of  the  town.  He  had  a  famous  law  suit  in  1789, 
when  he  brought  ejectment  against  Henry  Gallison,  Esq., 
son  of  Col.  John  Gallison,  who  married  Abigail,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  (No.  9),  administrator  of  his  father’s 
estate,  for  five  out  of  fifteen  pieces  of  land,  both  parties 
claiming  under  the  will  of  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  who  had  died 
thirty-six  years  before.  The  suit  lasted  about  ten  years, 
and  was  very  important  on  account  of  the  large  amounts 
at  stake,  between  X  2,000  and  X  3,000  and  interest  for 
forty-five  years.  Captain  Lee  finally  won  his  suit.*  He 
was  selectman  in  1805,  1806,  1807,  1812, 1815  and  1816. 

Children,  born  in  Manchester  : 

Ltdia,  b.  Oct.  15,  1790;  living  1840;  m.  June  12,  1808,  Capt. 
John  Knight  of  Manchester,  b.  prob.  Dec.  16,  1780,  s.  of 
John  and  Susannah  Allen  Knight.  Chn.  :  (1)  Lydia,  b.  Nov. 
6,  1808,  m.  July  27,  1827,  Augustus  W.  Smith,  b.  April  6, 
1806,  s.  Burley  and  Mary  (Allen),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  5  chn. ; 

(2)  John,  jr.,  b.  Jan.  29, 1810,  m.  (int.)  April  6, 1837,  Harriet 
Perkins  of  Salem,  b.  July  31,  1814,  d.  Oct.  20,  1849,  5  chn.; 

(3)  Henry,  b.  Nov.  15,  1811,  m.  Oct.  30,  1834,  Martha  Lee 
Crafts,  b.  May  17,  1813,  dan.  Capt.  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Girdler),  4  chn.;  (4)  Harriot,  b.  Jan.  23,  1814,  d.  Nov.  13, 
1822;  (5)  Samnel,  b.  Oct.  23,  1818;  (6)  George  Washington, 
b.  Feb.  22,  1821;  (7)  Edv7ard,  b.  Nov.  29,  1824;  (8)  Charles 
Augustus,  b.  June  12,  1833.  Augustus  S.  Knight,  A.  B. 
(H.  C.),  1887,  M.  D.,  1891,  of  N.  Y.,  who  owns  a  Lee  and  a 
Hibberd  coat  of  arms  formerly  belonging  to  Capt.  Henry 
Lee,  is  a  descendant. 

Hannah,  b.  Mar.  6,  1793;  d.  Mar.  4,  1834;  m.  July  19,  1812, 
Capt.  Issacher  Marsters,  who  m.  2d  (int.)  April  17,  1836, 
Eleanor  B.  Marshall  of  Salem.  Children  :  (1)  Hannah  Lee, 
b.  June  4,  1815,  m.  June  13, 1835,  Joseph  Wood  of  Lynn; 
(2)  Loisa  Lee,  b.  May  5,  1818,  m.  June  16,  1839,  William 
Decker,  3chn. ;  (3)  Caroline,  b.  May  7,  1821,  m.  Nov.  28, 
1844,  Leonard  C.  Foss,  1  ch.;  (4)  John  Coffin  Jones,  bp. 
Mar.  27,  1824;  (5)  Harriot  Allen,  bp.  July  6,  1828,  m.  Dec. 
31,  1846,  Robert  B.  Fitts  of  Boston;  chn.:  (a)  Henry  Lee; 
(b)  Harriet  F.,  m.  Creighton  W.  Parker,  and  have  Margaret 
Lee  (Mrs.  Parker  is  author  of  the  Bronsdon,  Box  Family, 

*Dane's  Abridgment,  vol.  II,  p.  252. 
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and  has  done  much  work  on  the  Lee  family,  much  of  the 
material  in  this  paper  being  drawn  from  her  notes);*  (6) 
Henrietta  L.,  bp.  June  19,  1831;  (7)  Issacber  Woodbury,  b. 
July  21,  1833,  who  graduated  M.  D.  from  Harvard,  and  was 
an  officer  in  the  Civil  War. 

Harriot  Putnam,  b.  Mar.  20,  1705;  d.  May  16,  1844;  m.  Mar. 
10,  1815,  William  Allen,  jr.,  b.  Sept.  11,  1785,  d.  May  25, 

1862.  Chn. :  (1)  Harriot  Lee,  b.  Mar.  28,  1816,  d.  May  3, 
1819;  (2)  William  Henry,  b.  July  14,  1818,  d.  Dec.  7,  1886, 
m.  Jan.  21,  1846,  Abigail  Pickard  of  Beverly,  4  chn.;  (3) 
Charlotte  Proctor,  b.  Mar.  8,  1826,  alive  1016,  m.  May  3, 
1847,  J.  Stanwood  Dodge  of  Hamilton,  b.  May  20,  1821,  d. 
June  10,  1891,  a  brother  of  the  well  known  “  Gail  ”  Hamil¬ 
ton,  5  chn.;  (4)  Edward  Pitman,  b.  Sept.  8,  1830,  d.  June  20, 

1863,  unm.;  (.5)  George  Franklin,  b.  Oct.  21,  1840. 

Lois  Hibbkrt,  b.  Jan.  21,  1799;  d.  Aug.  14,  1847;  m.  Nov.  5, 
1822,  Larkin  Woodberryt;  4  chn. 

Mary  [Herbert],  b.  July  12,  1800;  d.  unm.,  Jan.  15,  1853,  at 
Manchester. 

Henrietta,  b.  Oct.  13,  1803;  m.  Oct.  1,  1828,  Samuel  O. 
Boardman.  Chn.  :  (1)  Charles  Currier,  b.  Oct.  23,  1831;  (2) 
unnamed  child,  d.  Sept.  19,  1838. 

44.  Henry  Franklin,  b.  Dec.  23,  1807. 

Anna  Fiske,  b.  Oct.  4,  1796;  d.  before  1844;  m.  March  4,  1819, 
Jonathan  D.  Phillips  of  Lynn. 

33.  Capt.  John  Lee,  son  of  Col.  John  and  Joanna 
(Raymond)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  May  16,  1738, 
and  died  May  26,  1812,  on  his  farm  at  Andover.  He 
married,  first,  Nov.  4, 1765,  at  Boston,  Sybella  Cailleteau, 
nee  Breck,  of  the  well  known  Boston  Brecks,  widow  of 
Edward  Cailleteau.  She  died  Sept.  10,  1778,  and  he 
married,  second,  May  5,  1779,  at  Newburyport,  Hannah 
Greenleaf,  widow  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  and  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Osgood  of  Andover.  She  was  born  Nov.  6, 
1754,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1827,  at  Manchester. 

Captain  John  Lee  was  one  of  the  most  daring  sailora 
of  the  Revolution.  “  He  entered  the  merchant  service  as 
a  mariner  at  an  early  age,  and  having  become  a  captain 
when  hostilities  commenced,  took  command  of  a  privateer 

*The  Lees  of  Marblehead  (MS.),  Mrs.  H.  F.  Parker. 

tFor  sketch  of  Larkin  Woodberry,  see  Lamson's  History  of  Man¬ 
chester,  p.  334. 
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of  which  he  was  part  owner,  and  continued  in  that  ser¬ 
vice  during  most  of  the  war.”*  He  commanded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  privateers,  among  them  the  schooner  “  Hawk,”  in 
1776,  the  brigantine  “  Nancy,”  in  1777,  the  brig  “Tom,” 
in  1779,  and  the  ship  “Grand  Monarch,”  in  1781.  “Early 
in  the  spring  of  1776,  Capt.  John  Lee,  of  Marblehead, 
was  commissioned  commander  of  the  privateer  “  Nancy,” 
a  small  vessel  carrying  six  guns.  One  afternoon,  just 
before  night,  he  discovered  a  heavy  armed  merchantman, 
which,  though  much  larger  than  his  own  vessel,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  capture.  The  “  Nancy  ”  was  so  low  in  the 
water  that  she  was  not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  As 
soon  as  the  night  became  sufficiently  dark,  Lee  sailed  up 
to  the  ship,  having  extended  indistinct  lights  beyond  the 
bowsprit  and  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  which  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  great  length.  The  English  cap¬ 
tain,  thinking  it  idle  to  contend  with  a  force  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  as  he  thought  her  from  this  strata¬ 
gem,  struck  his  colors.  His  men  were  sent  on  board 
Captain  Lee’s  small  vessel  in  boat-loads,  and  were  easily 
secured.  The  captain  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship,  and  when  he  stepped  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner 
and  saw  how  he  had  been  deceived,  he  attempted  to  kill 
himself.  He  was  prevented  by  Captain  Lee,  who,  by 
courteous  and  gentle  treatment,  endeavored  to  soothe  his 
wounded  feelings.”!  This  exploit  is  related  in  AllenJ  as 
having  been  accomplished  with  six  iron  guns  and  some 
wooden  ones. 

“About  the  1st  of  October,  1776,  the  letter  of  marque 
schooner  “  Hawk,”  Captain  John  Lee  of  Newburyport, 
arrived  at  Bilbao  in  Spain,  having  captured  five  English 
vessels,  which  she  sent  back  to  America,  keeping  some  of 
the  prisoners.  These  prisoners  entered  a  protest  through 
the  British  consul  at  Bilbao.  Captain  Lee  was  accused 
of  piracy,  and  with  his  vessel  and  crew  was  detained  in 
port§  Deane  having  made  application  in  his  behalf  to 

•Dearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  p.  19. 

tRoads*  Marblehead,  p.  198. 

^American  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  518. 

fWharton’s  Rev.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  v.  II,  pp.  174,  175, 
195. 
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Vergennes,  the  French  government  interceded  with 
Spain,  with  the  result  that  the  ‘  Hawke  ’  was  released.”* 
Captain  Lee  returned  to  America  and  he  was  soon  heard 
of  again.  “  Captain  Lee  of  Newbury  port,  who  had  been 
charged  with  piracy  at  Bilbao  the  year  before,  sent  safely 
into  port  a  vessel  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
prize  taken  during  the  war  up  to  that  time.”f  Of  this 
prize  General  Heath  wrote  to  Washington,  dated  Boston, 
July  16,  1777  :  “A  vallueable  prize  is  sent  into  New¬ 
bury  Port  taken  by  Capt  Lee  brother  to  CoP  Lee.  The 
prize  has  sundry  articles  of  clothing  on  board,  both  linnen 
and  woollen,  together  with  liquors,  provisions,  etc.”t 

Captain  Lee  was  quite  active  and  sent  in  a  number  of 
prizes,  captured  near  and  far.  Captain  Philip  Besom,  in 
his  Narrative  of  a  Privateersman, §  says  :  “  On  my  return 
from  that  cruize  I  went  on  board  the  brig  ‘  Fanny,’  of 
14  guns,  Captain  Lee,  and  captured  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  after  a  severe  engagement,  an  English 
ship  of  14  guns,  the  captain  of  which  we  killed.  Wa 
destroyed  15  Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  proceeded  to 
cruise  in  the  channel  of  England,  where  we  captured  a 
French  brig  laden  with  English  goods.  1  was  put  on 
board  of  her  as  prize-master  and  succeeded  in  getting  her 
into  Marblehead.  The  privateer  afterwards  went  on 
shore  in  Mount’s  Bay,  and  the  crew  were  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  to  Mill  Prison  [1777]. 

“  During  this  cruise  Lee  captured  thirteen  prizes,  which 
were  sent  into  the  port  of  Bilbao  in  Spain.  The  last  of 
these  he  followed,  in  order  to  superintend  the  trial,  con¬ 
demnation  and  sale  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  to 
repair  his  own  vessel.  After  refitting,  he  sailed  into  the 
British  Channel  on  a  cruise,  and  was  chased  by  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  Admiral  Jarvis.  Captain  Lee  made  every  effort 
to  increase  the  speed  of  his  vessel  by  throwing  his  guns 
and  other  heavy  ordnance  overboard  ;  but,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  escape,  ran  her  on  shore.  The  wreck  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  boats  of  the  ship,  and 

•Allen’s  Naval  History  of  the  Revolution,  v.  I,  pp,  254  and  279. 

t Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  8.  1777. 

tMass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  7th  series,  v.  4,  p.  130. 

§Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1st  series,  v.  6,  p.  357. 
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the  ofl&cers  and  crew  were  captured  and  ultimately  landed 
in  England  and  sent  to  Forton  prison,  where  Captain  Lee 
was  confined  more  than  three  years,  with  several  thousand 
of  his  countrymen  and  a  great  number  of  French  seamen. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  detention  he  suffered  the 
most  rigorous  and  cruel  treatment.  As  the  cells  in  which 
he  was  confined  were  damp  and  cold,  the  provisions  scan¬ 
ty  and  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  as  neither  bed  nor  cloth¬ 
ing  were  furnished,  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
deleterious  effects  of  his  comfortless  position,  and  not 
being  able  to  purchase  even  wearing  apparel,  his  consti¬ 
tution,  though  vigorous,  was  very  seriously  impaired. 
Three  times,  with  a  few  companions  in  misery,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  an  escape,  but  being  detected,  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  ‘  Black  Hole,’  a  small,  dark,  filthy  and  com¬ 
fortless  apartment,  as  a  punishment  for  their  bold  and 
desperate  efforts,  where  their  sufferings  were  rendered 
still  more  horrible.  [It  is  odd  that  Gen.  W.  R.  Lee,  the 
grandson  of  Capt.  Lee’s  brother.  Col.  W.  R.  Lee;  should 
also  have  been  confined  during  the  Rebellion  in  a  “  Black 
Hole,”  as  a  hostage  and  in  danger  of  being  banged.] 

“  When  again  allowed  the  range  of  the  larger  apart¬ 
ments  and  yard  of  the  prison,  as  was  customary  during 
the  day  and  evening  until  nine  o’clock,  he  was  informed 
one  morning  by  an  officer  that  there  was  a  person  at  the 
fort  who  wished  and  had  been  authorized  to  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  him.  On  going  to  the  entrance  he  found  a 
plainly  dressed  gentleman,  who,  as  soon  as  he  presented 
himself,  asked,  ‘  Are  you  Captain  John  Lee  of  Marble¬ 
head  ?  ’  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  presented 
to  Captain  Lee  a  purse  containing  seventy-five  guineas. 
Captain  Lee  asked  in  astonishment  to  whom  be  was  in¬ 
debted  for  this  most  acceptable  and  generous  present. 
‘  No  matter,’  was  the  answer,  and  then  the  gentleman 
observed,  *  With  a  part  of  these  funds  purchase  or  pro¬ 
cure  in  some  manner  a  complete  suit  of  uniform  like 
those  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  this  evening 
place  yourself  in  some  obscure  corner  or  position, 
whence,  when  they  go  the  rounds,  you  can  unperceived  fall 
into  the  ranks  and  come  out  into  the  yard.  But  as  there 
are  sentinels  who  must  be  passed  before  you  reach  the 
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street,  the  countersign  will  be  required,’  which  was  then 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  the  unknown  gentleman  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  During  the  day,  by  airing  his  gold  freely  and  adroit- 
1}%  Captain  Lee  was  enabled  to  procure  the  required 
dress,  and  following  the  instructions  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  fell  into  the  ranks  as  the  guard  passed  through 
the  prison  and  soon  reached  the  yard,  and  making  use  of 
the  countersign,  arrived  at  the  outer  gate,  but  not  with¬ 
out  great  trepidation,  for  while  the  sentry  was  unlocking 
the  wicket,  which  required  some  minutes,  he  feared  a 
discovery  might  be  made  and  alarm  given  before  he  could 
pass  out,  and  thus  render  the  attempt  abortive.  When 
lie  got  into  the  street  he  knew  not  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do,  it  being  very  dark,  the  road  unknown  to  him,  and 
not  a  single  pemon  in  that  vicinity  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  come  to  some 
decision  in  this  perplexing  dilemma,  the  gentleman  who 
gave  him  the  money  came  up,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
congratulating  him  upon  his  good  fortune,  conducted  him 
to  a  post  chaise  which  was  drawn  up  at  a  little  distance, 
then  wishing  him  a  safe  return  to  America,  was  about  to 
leave,  when  Captain  Lee  again  asked  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  such  a  kind  and  generous  act.  He  answered, 

^  No  matter,  the  driver  has  been  instructetl  where  to  carry 
you.  Farewell,  God  bless  you.’ 

“  Captain  Lee  was  conveyed  to  the  seacoast,  there  em¬ 
barked  uixm  a  small  vessel,  and  in  three  days  reached  a 
French  port,  where  he  took  passage  for  America,  and  in 
thirty-five  days  after  leaving  Forton  prison  he  arrived  at 
his  own  home  in  Marblehead.  Having  given  an  account 
of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  bis  escape  had  been 
effected  to  his  brother.  Col.  William  Raymond  Lee,  he 
observed  that  he  had  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  who 
the  gentleman  could  have  been  and  what  his  motives  were 
for  his  very  friendly  and  all  important  assistance.  Col. 
Lee  replied,  ‘  I  can  inform  you.  When  General  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  arrived  in  Cambridge  as  pi'isoners  of  war,  I 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
there  as  a  guard,  and  for  several  months  previous  to  his 
departure  for  England.  Upon  waiting  upon  him  to  take 
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leave  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  thanked  me  for  the 
honourable  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  I  had 
treated  him  and  his  officers,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  which  he  could  do  for  me  when  he 
reached  England.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  a  brother 
who  commanded  a  privateer,  was  captured  and  had  been 
confined  for  three  years  in  Forton  prison,  and  being  en¬ 
tirely  without  funds,  I  should  consider  it  a  great  favor  if 
he  would  take  charge  of  seventy-five  guineas  and  cause 
them  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  arrival.  He  replied, 
‘  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  before  that  you  had  a 
brother  a  prisoner  in  England  ?  You  must  not  send  any 
money  to  him.  I  will  see  that  he  is  supplied  with  funds, 
and  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  render  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.” 
I  thanked  him  for  his  generous  proffer  of  services,  but 
stated  that  I  could  not  consent  to  receive  such  a  favor, 
and  only  wished  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  deliver  to  you 
the  purse  which  I  put  into  his  hand.  “  It  shall  be  done,” 
he  said,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  1  shall  find  him 
out  and  see  that  he  is  well  provided  for  in  all  respects.” 
Thus,  John,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  indebted  to  General 
Burgoyne  for  your  fortunate  escape.’ 

“  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship  ‘  Plato,’  of  600  tons,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  ship  ‘Thorn,’  owned  by  Colonel  Lee  and 
other  Marblehead  merchants,  fitted  out  by  them  as  a 
letter  of  marque,  and  mounted  18  guns. 

“  He  sailed  for  Virginia  and  there  loaded  with  tobacco, 
which  he  carried  to  France,  and  returned  with  a  very 
valuable  cargo  of  wines,  brandy,  and  French  manufac¬ 
tures.  Subsequently  he  made  several  similar  successful 
voyages  and  one  or  two  voyages  to  the  Spanish  and 
French  West  India  Islands.”* 

•Dearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  pp.  170-174. 
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Phineas  Ingalls,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth 
(Stevens)  Ingalls,  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Nov.  14, 
1758.  He  was  a  minute  man  in  the  Andover  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Poor,  and  marched  on  the 
Lexington  alarm,  as  is  related  in  this  journal.  He  en¬ 
listed  in  the  company  on  Jan.  31,  1775.  In  June  and 
October  following  he  was  serving  in  Capt.  Benjamin 
Farnum’s  company.  In  March,  1777,  he  received  a  pay 
allowance  with  travel  home  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  then 
serving  in  Capt.  Samuel  Johnson’s  company  in  Colonel 
Wiggles  worth’s  regiment.  He  re-enlisted  the  same  month 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  served  in  Capt.  Parker’s 
company  until  March  10,  1780,  after  which  he  appears  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  corps  of  artillery  and  artificers. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  Stevens,  and 
settled  in  Bridgton,  Maine,  in  1781.  There  he  was  the 
first  town  treasurer,  the  first  representative  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  and 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  church.  He  died  Jan.  5, 
1844.  The  following  journal  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Aldana  T.  Ingalls  of  Winston,  Montana. 


April  19  [1775],  Wednesday.  This  morning  at  seven 
o’clock  we  had  alarm  that  the  Regulars  were  gone  to 
Concord.  We  gathered  at  the  meeting  house.  We  heard 
that  the  Regulars  had  killed  8  men  before  we  started  from 
the  meeting  house.  We  started  for  Concord  and  were 
within  6  miles  of  that  place  when  we  heard  that  the 
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Regulars  had  gone  back.  We  followed  that  night  to 
Notanii*  and  there  camped. 

April  20,  Early  this  morning  we  marched  on  to  the 
common  in  Cambridge  and  expected  the  enemy  upon  us 
every  moment.  They  did  not  come.  Folks  came  in  very 
fast.  Nothing  happened  today. 

April  21.  We  paraded  today. 

May  15.  This  morning  I  was  called  for  guard  and 
went  to  the  General’s.  About  T  o’clk  we  had  an  alarm 
that  the  Regulars  had  landed.  We  mustered  &  bad  news 
that  it  was  only  the  guard  who  fired  on  the  grand  round. 
I  was  upon  guard. 

May  16.  I  came  off  the  guard  about  9  o’clk.  Bot  1-2 
cake  gingerbread,  1  copper.  Nothing  happened  today. 

May  17.  This  morning  I  was  called  off  for  fatigue 
and  was  released.  We  paraded  about  11  o’clk  A.  M.  and 
was  ordered  to  meet  about  2  o’clk  P.  M.  at  the  alarm  post. 
W e  marched  off  and  went  and  chose  another  alarm  post, 
and  at  night  I  was  called  off  for  picket  guard.  About  9 
o’clk.  we  saw  a  light  in  Boston  and  thought  Boston  was 
on  fire.  We  expected  an  alarm  before  morning,  but  we 
had  no  alarm  tonight. 

May  18.  I  am  upon  picket  today.  Went  in  swim¬ 
ming.  Came  off  the  guard  at  night  and  laid  in  a  barn. 

May  19.  Don’t  parade  this  forenoon.  Went  to  Water- 
town  to  see  the  cannon.  I  laid  in  a  barn  tonight. 

May  20.  This  morning  heard  prayers.  Bot  1  pint  of 
milk — 1  copper.  Trained  today  and  at  night  was  called 
off  for  the  picket  guard,  and  went  down  to  Charlestown 
to  double  the  main  guard, 

Sunday,  May  21.  Came  off  the  guard  about  sunrise. 
Went  to  hear  prayers.  Bot  1  p*  of  milk — 1  copper.  Went 
to  meeting  in  the  forenoon  in  the  meeting  house.  Text : 
Isaiah  26;  11.  Heard  in  the  afternoon  that  the  were 
fighting  at  Weymouth  with  our  men.  In  the  afternoon 
went  to  meeting  in  the  meeting  house.  Text :  Chro.  15  : 
14,  15.  We  had  some  large  cannon  came  into  town. 
Went  to  see  the  intrenchment.  Nothing  happened  to¬ 
night. 

•Monotomy,  now  Arlington. 
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May  22.  This  morning  is  rainy — holds  all  day.  Father 
came  down.  Moved  from  Mr.  Prentice’s  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  house  where  the  officers  quartered.  Spent  2/6. 

May  23.  Bo*  3  pts.  Milk — 3  coppers,  a  bayonett 
sheathe  6/.  We  were  paraded  this  afternoon  &  trained, 
had  prayers  at  night  &  laid  in  a  barn. 

May  24.  Morning  paraded  and  had  prayers.  He  read 
55  chapt.  Isaiah.  I  was  called  off  on  guard  and  went  to 
the  town  house. 

May  25.  Bo*  1  q*  milk — 2  coppers.  Came  off  guard 
about  10  o’clk.  a.  m.  Washed  &  paraded  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Heard  prayers  at  night.  Read  11  chap.  Hebrews, 
laid  in  a  barn. 

May  26.  Called  on  fatigue.  Went  up  to  Notomi  to 
cut  wood,  about  6  miles. 

May  27.  About  noon  14  were  drawn  out  of  our  com¬ 
pany  with  3  officers  viz.  Capt.  Poor,  Sergt.  Chickering  & 
Sergt  Johnson.  About  sunset  we  heard  they  were  upon 
Hog  Island.  Heard  that  a  company  went  before.  Heard 
firing  all  night.*  At  night  about  200  went  down  to 
Lichmore  point. 

Sunday,  May  28.  Heard  that  the  Regulars  had  wound¬ 
ed  3  or  4  of  our  men  and  that  ours  had  killed  some  of 
the  Regulars  and  burnt  one  ship  and  took  some  cannon. 
This  forenoon  some  more  of  our  company  went  to  the 
Island  where  the  rest  of  them  went  yesterday.  Went  to 
meeting  this  forenoon.  Text;  Plzek.  33:  11.  We  heard 
that  our  men  had  got  the  victory  and  burnt  one  sloop  and 
got  a  good  deal  of  plunder.  There  were  3  loads  come  in 
that  our  men  had  got.  They  had  a  very  hot  fight,  took 
4  pieces  of  cannon  and  8  or  9  swivels.  Four  of  our  men 
were  wounded,  but  none  killed.  A  man  came  out  of 
Boston  who  said  he  saw  200  dead  and  wounded  Regulars. 

May  29.  This  morning  I  was  called  and  went  to  the 
guard  house.  Our  men  who  went  out  Saturday  came 
home  today. 

May  30.  Heard  this  morning  that  the  Regulars  were 
gone  to  Salem.  I  came  off  guard  about  9  a.  m.  Heard 
our  men  were  getting  cattle  off  of  Noddle’s  Island,  that 

*Tbe  battle  of  Cbelsea,  so  called. 
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they  had  got  about  30  head  of  cattle  and  about  as  many 
horses  &  300  sheep.  Our  men  had  an  alarm  that  the 
Regulars  had  gone  to  Salem.  They  started  for  Salem 
and  at  Esty’s  [Middleton]  there  heard  they  had  not 
come  so  they  came  to  Cambridge.  They  heard  we  were 
fighting.  Col.  Frye  came  with  the  men  who  started  for 
Salem.  Bo*  1  pt.  milk  /6. 

Election,  May  31.  Bo*  1  pt  Rum,  4  eggs  a  lemon  6/. 
Called  out  on  fatigue  and  went  intrenching.  Bo*  ^  cake 
gingerbread  1  copper.  Two  men  buried  this  afternoon. 

June  1  [1775].  Bo*  1  p*  milk,  2  coppers.  Nathan 
Ingalls,  Thomas  Kimball  &  Daniel  Kimball  here  and  went 
to  see  the  breast  works. 

June  2.  A  man  hung  himself  in  a  barn.  He  was 
found  at  daylight  this  morning.  Supposed  to  have  hung 
about  1/2  an  hour.  5  chap.  James. 

June  3.  Heard  that  a  party  of  our  men  went  to 
Deer  Island  &  took  one  of  the  Man  of  Wars  barges  &  4 
men  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  some  sheep.  The  boat  brought 
here  about  5  p.  m.  Two  men  whipped  one  20  &  the 
other  10  lashes.  One  man  drummed  out  of  the  army. 

June  6.  We  were  sworn  today.  Many  took  their 
oaths. 

June  11,  Sunday.  Went  to  meeting.  Were  paraded. 
Went  down  to  Charlestown  upon  scout.  Staid  in  a  house 
just  over  the  neck. 

June  12.  Came  off  the  scout.  Went  to  Notomi  to  see 
John  Farrington,  and  carried  corned  victuals  to  those 
who  were  taking  care  of  him. 

June  13.  Dudley  Messer  sick.  I  am  taking  care  of 
him. 

June  14.  Nathan*  came  about  11  A.  M.  and  I  started 
for  Andover  about  3  P.  M. — got  home  about  dark. 

June  17.  Guns  were  heard  and  smoke  seen  towards 
Charlestown.  At  night  a  fire  was  seen  towards  Charles¬ 
town. 

June  18.  This  morning  about  day  there  was  an  alarm 
at  Andover  that  our  men  had  got  a  breast  work  on  Bun¬ 
ker’s  bill  and  that  the  Regulars  had  come  out  and  bad  a 

•A  younger  brother. 
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very  hot  battle  and  that  the  Regulars  drove  our  men,  had 
taken  the  bill  and  killed  a  great  many  of  our  men  and 
that  they  wanted  more  men.  Col.  Johnson  mustered  his 
regiment  and  started  for  Cambridge.  We  heard  that 
Capt.  Farnum  was  wounded,  and  we  then  heard  that 
Col.  Johnson’s  regiment  was  coming  back.  They  got  back 
about  dark.  We  heard  that  Charlestown  was  all  burnt. 

June  19.  We  heard  that  Darias  Sessions  of  our  com¬ 
pany  was  missing  and  that  5  or  6  were  wounded,  viz. 
Capt.  Farnum,  Tini°  Carlton,  Spofford  Ames,  Sam’l 
Towl,  Jacob  Barnard  and  Joshua  Wood. 

June  21.  Went  to  Cambridge  with  Nathan.  Got 
there  about  11  A.  M.  Nathan  started  for  home.  Mare 
sick  before  he  got  home.  Nathan  left  her.  She  died  next 
day. 

June  22.  Unwell.  Our  regiment  came  off  from  Win¬ 
ter  hill. 

June  23.  An  alarm. 

June  24.  An  alarm.  Heard  firing  at  Roxbury.  Some 
fighting.  Not  much  hurt  done. 

June  26.  Went  up  to  see  Geo.  Abbott. 

June  27.  Am  going  to  work  at  haying.  Have  worked 
today. 

June  30.  Mowed  for  Mr.  Robbins  1/2  a  day  and 
another  man  the  other  1/2  @  20/  per  day. 

July  1  [1776].  2  whipped  yesterday — one  26  the 

other  78  lashes. 

July  2.  Rained.  A  new  general  from  Philadelphia. 

July  3.  Regulars  firing.  Col.  Prescott’s  reg*  out  on 
scout. 

July  6.  Daniel  Griffin  of  Haverhill  drowned.  Col. 
Gardner  buried  yesterday. 

July  7.  Heard  that  Col.  Parker  died  in  Boston. 

July  8.  An  alarm  that  the  Regulars  were  coming  out. 
Did  not  come.  Had  a  fight  at  Roxbury  before  day  this 
morning. 

July  14.  Moved  into  the  College. 

July  16.  L*  Johnson  swore  he  would  put  me  under 
guard  unless  I  paraded,  and  I  paraded. 

July  17.  Heard  cannon.  Showers. 

July  21.  Haying. 
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July  22.  An  alarm  about  11  at  night.  Ordered  to 
keep  our  clothes  on. 

July  26.  Drum  major  put  under  guard. 

July  29.  A  company  of  Washington’s  men  went 
down  to  Charlestown  neck  and  when  the  Regulars  came 
to  relieve  the  sentries,  our  men  fired  upon  [them],  kill¬ 
ing  4  or  5  and  took  two  prisoners. 

July  30,  Sunday.  Went  on  guard  at  the  town  house. 
About  12  at  night  heard  a  firing,  being  on  sentry  I  heard 
the  cannon  balls  whistle  by  me.  There  was  a  floating 
battery  come  up  the  river.  They  burnt  a  house  at  Rox- 
bury.  They  kept  up  the  firing  till  morning.  Thirty-five 
prisoners  taken  at  the  Light  house  last  night. 

Aug.  1  [1775].  They  kept  firing  at  our  sentries.  Our 
sentries  fired  at  the  Regulars  and  killed  some  of  them. 
The  Regulars  killed  one  of  our  men. 

Aug.  2.  Isaiah*  is  sick.  Moved  him  up  to  the  house 
where  the  guard  was  formerly  kept.  Got  a  bed  for  him 
at  the  widow  Watson’s.  Ingalls  Bragg  sick.  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them. 

Aug.  3.  Peter  Famum  &  Jacob  Barnard  sick.  Isaiah 
has  a  fever.  Sunday  and  Monday  a  star  was  to  be  seen. 

Aug.  5.  Ingalls  Bragg  and  Peter  Farnum  started  for 
Andover  about  10  in  a  chaise  with  Mr.  Bragg  who  came 
for  them.  Isaiah  worse. 

Aug.  6,  Sunday.  Isaiah  better.  So  are  all  the  sick. 
Father  and  mother  came  today. 

Aug.  7.  Isaiah  no  better.  I  go  home  with  father. 
Mother  stays. 

Aug.  15.  Capt.  Berry’s  wife  buried. 

Aug.  18.  Father  and  I  started  for  Cambridge. 

Aug.  19.  Isaiah  a  little  better.  More  hopes  of  his  re¬ 
covery.  I  staid  at  his  hospital  to  take  care  of  him. 

Aug.  20,  Sunday,  Isaiah  better.  Fever  turned. 

Aug.  21.  Isaiah  got  up  and  was  dressed. 

Aug.  23.  Killed  some  robins. 

Aug.  25.  Sam*  Holt  came  after  Isaiah  with  a  horse 
and  chaise. 

Aug.  27.  About  9  A.  M.  our  regiment  had  an  alarm 

*An  older  brother. 
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&  marched  to  Winter  hill.  The  Regulars  kept  up  firing 
upon  our  men  through  the  night.  We  went  onto  the 
ploughed  field. 

Aug.  28.  There  were  3  alarms  today. 

Aug.  30.  Stormy.  The  Regulars  threw  bombs  by 
night  &  now  and  then  one  in  the  daytime. 

Sept.  12  [1775].  Drums  beat  to  arms.  Uncle  Joshua 
Ingalls  came  down. 

Sept.  13.  I  have  earned  20/. 

Sept.  16.  A  man  of  our  reg*  buried. 

Sept.  18.  Passed  muster. 

Sept.  19.  Worked  for  the  Brewers  ®  18/. 

Sept.  21.  On  guard  at  head-quarters. 

Sept.  23.  About  9  twelve  Marblehead  men  are  to  be 
whipped — 20  lashes  each.  One  only  was  whipped. 

Sept.  27.  Marched  to  Prospect  hill  and  went  into  the 
fort.  Game  back  about  10. 

Oct.  5  [1776].  Stormy.  Drew  1  month’s  pay. 

Oct.  13.  Heard  our  privateer  had  taken  the  Lev  ery 
Man  of  War. 

Oct.  17.  Our  floating  battery  went  down  and  fired 
into  Boston  tonight.  One  gun  split,  killed  1  man  and 
wounded  7. 

Oct  18.  Our  reg*  went  out  in  the  boats. 

Oct.  24.  Stormy.  Dr.  Stevens  went  home. 

Nov.  1  [1775].  Worked  at  16/6  per  day. 

Nov.  2.  Hired  David  Stevens  to  go  on  guard  for  me. 

Nov.  6.  Stood  sentry  at  Dr.  [Benjamin]  Churches. 
Stormy. 

Nov.  9.  The  Regulars  landed  on  Litchmore  pointj  & 
got  some  [cows].  Our  men  fired  upon  them  and  drove 
them  off.  We  found  some  cattle  they  had  killed.^  The 
Regulars  killed  1  of  our  men  and  wounded  1. 

Nov.  14.  On  fatigue  digging  sods  at  Cobble  Hill. 

Nov.  17.  Got  a  furlough  and  went  home. 

Nov.  21.  Went  to  Cambridge.  Rode  Phillip  Farring¬ 
ton’s  horse. 

Nov.  22.  Our  men  went  to  digging  on  Cobble  Hill  at 
night. 

Nov.  23.  Thanksgiving  day.  Went  to  digging  on 
Cobble  Hill. 
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Dec.  1  [1775],  Friday.  Went  to  Cobble  Hill.  Our 
privateer  took  a  sloop*  that  was  coming  into  the  Regu¬ 
lars.  It  had  on  board  1  13-in.  morter  and  a  good  many 
small  arms  and  some  shot.  It  took  6  teams  to  bring  in 
the  guns,  shot,  etc. 

Dec.  2.  Our  people  placed  that  morter  at  the  laboratory. 

Dec.  3,  Sunday.  Meeting.  Text :  Sam.,  10 ;  12. 

Dec.  7.  Our  militia  went  to  Barrack  N°  2. 

Dec.  10,  Sunday.  Militia  marched  to  Roxbury  and 
are  there  stationed.  Went  to  Cobble  Hill. 

Dec.  11.  Selling  chestnuts. 

Dec.  13.  Marblehead  sent  for  and  marched  for  home, 
but  returned  having  heard  of  a  French  ship. 

Dec.  14.  On  fatigue  duty  ditching  between  the  neck 
and  point. 

Dec.  17,  Sunday.  Our  men  went  to  Lichmore’s  p*  to 
entrenching,  and  about  1  o’clk  the  man-of-War  vessel 
began  to  tire  upon  our  men.  They  threw  some  bombs 
from  Boston,  throwing  during  the  night  4  bombs  and 
firing  2  cannon. 

Dec.  18.  Regulars  threw  some  bombs. 

Dec.  19.  On  fatigue  at  Lichmore  point.  The  Regu¬ 
lars  threw  some  bombs  and  some  shot.  The  bombs  ex¬ 
cept  one  broke  in  the  air. 

Dec.  20.  Went  to  Roxbury.  The  Reg*  fired  some 
today. 

Dec.  21.  The  Reg*  did  not  fire. 

Dec.  25.  Our  reg*  was  dismissed,  for  there  were  not 
tools  for  all  to  work. 

Dec.  28.  On  fatigue  for  Geo.  Abbott. 

Dec.  29.  Hired  John  Wilson  to  go  on  guard  for  me 
last  night.  Our  men  attempted  to  go  to  Bunker’s  hill, 
but  did  not  get  there,  as  the  ice  would  [not]  bear. 

Dec.  30.  Our  guns  were  prized. 

Jan.  1,  1776,  Monday.  We  were  dismissed. 

Jan.  2.  We  started  for  home  about  9  o’clock — got 
home  about  8  p.  m. 

March,  1775.  Went  to  school  8  1-2  days. 

March,  1776.  Went  to  school  7  days. 

•See  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xlv.,  pp.  8-9. 
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JourDal  kept  by  Phineas  Ingalls  during  the  campaign 
of  1776  to  Lake  Champlain. 

July  16  [1776].  Enlisted,  passed  muster,  took  the 
bounty  £7-00-0  and  one  month’s  pay  £2-00-0. 


£  s  d 

I  rec*^  my  bounty  7  0  0  lawful  money  20/  $23.33 

1  mo’s  pay  2  0  0  6.67 

For  blanket  0  12  0  2.00 

Use  of  arms  0  6  0  1.00 


9  18  0  $33.00 


July  23.  Began  our  march  to  Crown  Point.  Marched 
through  Tewksbury,  Billeraca,  and  stopped  in  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

July  24.  Went  through  Westford,  Groten,  Shirley, 
into  Lunenburg — staid  at  my  Uncle  Hovey’s. 

July  25.  Through  Fitchburg  to  Westminster. 

July  26.  Through  Ashburnham  and  Winchendon  to 
Fitzwilliams.  Had  a  very  bad  road  for  ten  miles. 

July  27.  Through  New  Marlboro  to  Swansy. 

July  28,  Sunday.  Went  to  meeting  in  Keene,  Went 
through  Westmoreland  to  Walpole.  Staid  at  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith’s. 

July  29.  Raining.  Still  in  Walpole. 

July  30.  To  N®  4  (Charlestown). 

Aug.  6  [1776],  Monday.  Marched  from  N®  4  over  the 
river  and  went  about  3  miles. 

Aug.  6.  Marched  through  Springfield  to  Weathers- 
field  into  Cavendish.  Camped  in  the  woods. 

Aug.  7.  13  miles  between  houses  and  roads  very 

bad.  Camped  in  the  woods.  Raining,  got  very  wet. 

Aug.  8.  Through  Saltash  to  Ludlow.  It  rained  se¬ 
verely.  Staid  in  a  house.  7  miles  between  houses. 

Aug.  9.  Through  Rutland  to  Pittsfield. 

Aug.  10.  Crossed  Ottar  Creek.  Camped  in  the  woods 
in  Ludbury. 

Aug.  11,  Sunday.  Rained. 

Aug.  12.  Marched  to  Lake  Champlain,  10  miles. 
Went  over  the  lake  to  Ticondaroga  and  then  to  M*  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Staid  in  a  brush  camp. 
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Aug.  20.  Moved  to  Ticondaroga. 

Aug.  21.  Isaiah  and  Nathan  unwell. 

Aug.  31.  Col.  Bond  died  last  night.  Two  row  galleys 
sailed. 

Sept.  1  [1776]  Sunday.  Rainy.  Countersign  “Liberty.” 

Sept.  2.  A  man  whipped  78  lashes. 

Sept.  3,  4,  5.  On  fatigue  duty  making  a  fort. 

Sept.  6.  Heard  they  have  had  a  very  hot  battle  at 
New  York — 6000  killed,  2000  of  our  men  and  3000  of 
the  Regulars.  Two  of  our  generals  missing.  News  not 
certain.  Mounted  two  18-pounders. 

Sept.  19.  I  went  to  hospital  to  take  care  of  sick. 

Sept.  21.  Abijah  Ingalls  ill. 

Sept.  24.  Isaiah  confined  by  Penn'  Riflemen  and  was 
tried  by  a  Reg^  court  martial.  Cleared. 

Oct.  6  [1776].  We  have  today  3  prisoners. 

Oct.  10.  Isaac  Richardson  was  found  dead  by  the  old 
Fort. 

Oct.  13,  Sunday.  Our  fleet  and  the  Regulars  fleet  met 
and  kept  up  firing  Friday,  Saturday  and  part  of  today, 
till  2  or  3  o’clock.  The  Regulars  drove  so  hard  upon 
our  fleet  that  in  their  damaged  state  they  were  unable  to 
escape.  Some  run  on  shore,  some  got  aground,  and 
some  the  enemy  took.  Not  more  than  1-3  of  our  ship¬ 
ping  got  away.  Our  men  destroyed  most  of  the  rest. 
The  row  galley  that  had  Col.  Wigglesworth  on  board  was 
burnt,  but  he  escaped.  Gen’  Arnold  went  ashore  and 
came  in  b)’  land.  Gen’  Waterbury  went  ashore  and  it  is 
supposed  was  taken. 

Oct.  14.  David  Beverly  came  in  tonight  alive  and 
well.  We  are  expecting  the  enemy. 

Oct.  19.  We  have  to  go  on  fatigue  from  1-2  to  1  hour 
before  daylight  ever  since  the  fleet  had  their  battle. 

Oct  21.  The  grand  round  took  the  Capt.  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Blue  Redout 

Oct.  22.  I  yesterday  found  36  head  of  cattle  in  the 
woods.  The  Indians  took  2  men  and  killed  one. 

Oct  23.  Found  11  head  of  cattle  in  the  woods. 

Oct  27.  Have  good  news  from  New  York.  Paraded 
and  gave  3  cheers  for  the  news  that  our  men  had  driven 
the  Regulars. 
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Oct.  28.  One  of  the  enemy’s  boats  came  down.'  Our 
men  fired  upon  her.  She  went  back, 

Oct.  31.  Ephraim  Swan  died  this  afternoon  at  2. 

Nov.  3  [1776].  Sunday.  Uncle  Abijah  Ingalls  died 
between  4  and  5  this  afternoon.  Hear  that  the  Reg 
have  left  Crown  Point. 

Nov.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Trimming  balls  and  making  car¬ 
tridges. 

Nov.  10,  Sunday.  Simeon  Farnum  started  for  home. 

Nov.  13.  Charles  Danelson  died. 

Nov.  14.  Stark’s  brigade  discharged. 

Nov.  16.  Col.  Stark’s  and  Poor’s  Reg^*  march. 

Nov.  18.  Orders  are  read  to  us  that  we  are  to  march 
as  soon  as  the  Battoes  get  back  from  Fort  George.  We 
go  by  the  way  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Gen^  Gates,  Arnold, 
Brickett  marched  from  Ticonderoga,  leaving  the  command 
with  Gen.  Waine. 

Nov.  22.  Stormy.  The  Hampshire  reg*  have  [gone] 
home  through  the  woods. 

Nov.  23.  Our  reg*  were  ordered  to  bring  over  the 
lake  80  cords  of  wood.  This  we  did.  And  then  turned 
our  tents  into  the  store.  Went  on  board  the  battoes 
and  started  for  home  about  sunset.  Got  to  Skeensboro’  at 
12  at  night. 

Nov.  24.  Rainy.  Stay’d  at  Skeensboro. 

Nov.  25.  Marched  from  Skeensboro  through  the  woods 
to  Fort  Anne. 

Nov.  26.  We  marched  to  Kingsbury  within  4  miles  of 
fort  Edwards.  I  stopped  at  a  Mr.  Jones’. 

Nov.  27.  To  Fort  Miller.  I  stopped  in  a  house  about 
2  miles  beyond  Fort  Miller.  At  the  Ferry  Serg*  Dow 
and  Isaac  Smith  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  a 
log  canoe  run  on  the  falls  and  upset  and  came  near  being 
drowned.  Were  saved  by  one  of  our  battoes. 

Nov.  28.  Marched  about  14  miles  to  Saratoga.  We 
crossed  the  ferry  in  the  morning.  I  staid  at  George 
Bradshaw’s. 

Nov.  29.  Went  by  Stillwater  &  Half-moon.  Crossed 
the  ferry  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  stopped  at  Al¬ 
bany  new  city  at  D.  Knowlton’s. 
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Nov.  30.  Crossed  the  ferry  about  10.  Got  into  Al¬ 
bany  about  1  p.  m.  Dined.  Rainy.  Again  crossed  the 
ferry.  Went  about  4  miles  and  staid  in  Greenbush. 

Dec.  1  [1776],  Sunday.  Started  by  day — went  through 
Schooduck,  Kinderhook.  Staid  at  night  at  Matthew 
Scott’s  in  Spencertown. 

Dec.  2.  Went  to  Barrington,  dined,  thence  to  Tor- 
ringham  and  stopped  at  Hezekiah  Hill’s. 

Dec.  3.  Went  through  Laudon  and  staid  in  Glos’chot. 

Dec.  4.  Dined  in  Westfield,  thence  to  Springfield. 
There  crossed  the  Connecticut  River.  Stopped  at  2  miles 
from  the  ferry. 

Dec.  5.  Went  to  Brookfield,  stopped  at  a  private 
bouse. 

Dec.  6.  Went  to  Northbury  and  there  stopped  over 
night. 

Dec.  7.  Went  through  Concord  to  Billerica.  Staid  at 
Polland’s  tavern. 

Dec.  8,  Sunday.  Got  into  Andover  at  10  a.  m.  Absent 
4  months  and  24  days. 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION. 


BY  NATHANIEL  S1L8BEE. 


(^Reprinted  from  the  Salem  Register,  July  28, 1879.') 


I  have  been  much  entertained  by  an  article  in  the  Salem 
Observer  of  July  12  on  the  old  shopkeepers  of  Salem, 
most  or  all  of  whom  I  remember.  The  writer  of  it,  in 
his  notice  of  Amos  Hovey,  Major  General  of  Masssachu- 
setts  Militia  in  1813,  who  certainly  always  looked  the 
gentleman  in  his  shop,  and  the  officer  on  parade,  refers  to 
the  escape  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  chased  into  Mar¬ 
blehead  by  two  British  frigates.  As  I  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  incidents  connected  with  this  affair,  which 
may  be  interesting,  I  give  them  to  you  to  dispose  of  as 
you  see  fit. 

I  was  then  eight  years  old,  living  at  the  foot  of  Daniels 
street,  below  Derby  street.  On  a  Sunday,  soon  after  din¬ 
ner,  which  was,  probably,  on  that  day,  at  noon,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Stone,  one  of  my  father’s  partners  in  business,  came 
in  and  said  that  a  ship  had  been  chased  into  Marblehead 
by  the  enemy’s  squadron  then  blockading  the  bay,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  know  more  about  it.  The  family  horse 
and  two-wheeled  chaise  were  brought  out,  and  at  my  ur¬ 
gent  request  I  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  small  cricket 
placed  on  its  floor.  We  drove  up  Essex  street,  through 
Central,  over  the  bridge  to  South  Salem,  and  when  half 
way  up  the  hill  at  its  end,  saw  a  man  approaching  on 
horseback  at  speed,  who,  on  seeing  and  recognizing  us, 
pulled  up  hastily  and  earnestly  said  :  “  The  frigate  Con¬ 

stitution  has  been  chased  into  Marblehead — we  mean  £o 
defend  her,  and  we  want  all  the  men  and  all  the  guns  you 
can  send  us.  1  am  the  chairman  of  the  Selectmen.  Will 
you  take  charge  of  the  message  to  the  authorities  and  do 
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what  you  can  for  us?  I  must  go  back.”  The  proper 
assurances  were  given,  the  chaise  was  turned,  and  we 
drove  directly  to  General  Hovey’s  house  on  Essex  street 
and  next  east  of  the  Franklin  building.  My  father  went 
into  the  yard  to  the  front  door,  and  I  saw  the  General 
come  out  to  receive  him.  Mr.  Stone,  whose  house  was 
directly  opposite  bis,  went  to  inform  his  family,  and  I  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  horse.  They  both  returned  almost 
instantly.  The  General  asked  a  few  questions,  naturally, 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  The  reply  was  : 
“  You  will  do  as  you  think  fit,  we  will  see  to  sending 
what  they  want,  both  guns  and  men.”  William  Manning’s 
stage  stable,  filled  with  the  best  stage  teams  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  just  round  the  comer,  on  Union  street,  opposite 
your  then  printing  office.  Fortunately,  it  being  Sunday, 
the  horses  were  all  in,  and  fresh.  Manning  himself  was 
standing  under  the  old  elm  tree.  No  words  were  wasted 
— “  Send  all  your  horses,  with  harness  and  drivers,  for 
four  or  six  horse  teams,  to  the  gun  bouse  on  the  Neck ; 
the  Constitution  is  chased  into  Marblehead.”  “They  shall 
be  there,”  was  the  reply.  We  drove  on  and  through 
Derby  street  to  my  grandfather’s  house,  which  stood 
where  now  stands  the  Custom  House.  They  wished  to 
find,  and  they  did  find,  George  Crowninshield,  the  Ajax 
Telamon  in  every  deed  of  daring,  whether  it  was  to  res¬ 
cue  people  from  flood  or  fire,  to  go  through  a  town  meet¬ 
ing,  fight  for  his  country’s  flag,  or,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
in  person,  and  at  his  own  expense,  to  bring  from  Halifax 
the  bodies  of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow,  after  the  loss  of  the 
ill-fated  Chesapeake.  They  all  then  went  directly  to  the 
Neck,  but,  much  to  my  disgust,  I  was  discharged,  with 
my  cricket,  at  Daniels  street,  with  directions  to  tell  my 
mother  the  news.  It  spread  rapidly,  the  streets  were  soon 
filled  with  people,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  saw  the 
first  gun,  I  think  an  eighteen  pounder,  with  six  fast 
horses  on  the  run,  go  through  Derby  street,  with  George 
Crowninshield  upon  it.  There  had  been  sonje  delay  in 
getting  at  the  guns,  and  afterwards  in  fitting  the  harness. 
The  gun-house  was  a  brick  structure,  then  recently  built, 
just  inside  the  Neck  gate,  on  the  left  hand  side,  and,  with 
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the  guns,  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The  heavy  oak 
doors  were  secured  by  locks  and  bars ;  but  opposite  was 
a  shipyard,  and  soon  a  heavy  stick  of  tim^r,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  sailors  and  mechanics,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  person  named  above,  was  advancing  to  force 
an  entrance.  Mr.  Stone  told  me,  many  years  afterwards, 
that  just  as  the  assault  was  to  be  made,  he  said :  Captain 
George,  wait  a  minute.  You  are  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace — let  me  give  the  order.”  It  was  given,  and  the 
doors  went  in.  I  saw  several  of  these  heavy  guns  pass  by 
for  Marblehead,  and  I  remember,  an  hour  or  more  after 
the  rest,  one  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  its  slow  and 
winding  way.  This  must  have  been  the  one  spoken  of  in 
the  Observer. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  I 
know  nothing.  The  two  gentlemen  first  spoken  of  drove 
directly  to  Marblehead,  were  in  the  fort,  and  went  on 
board  the  frigate.  Capt.  Crowninshield  came  round  in 
her  to  Salem,  where  she  was  brought  for  further  safety, 
offering  his  services  as  pilot,  but  of  course  regular  pilots 
were  in  charge.  I  was  on  the  Neck,  which  was  full  of 
people  that  evening,  to  see  her  come  into  the  harbor.  It 
was  a  matter  of  much  speculation  as  to  how  far  in  she 
could  come.  She  kept  well  over  on  the  Marblehead  shore 
to  hold  the  deep  water,  and  came  to,  to  let  go  her  anchors, 
when  nearly  abreast  of  the  Crowninshield  wharf. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  at  Marblehead,  and  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  fort,  on  seeing  three  frigates  approach  the 
harbor,  and  there  was  an  apprehension  that  they  were  all 
enemies — the  chase  “  playing  possum.”  The  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  ensign  did  not  blow  out — the  wind  being  aft  and 
light.  As  she  came  abreast  of  the  fort  its  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  her,  when  a  sailor  was  seen  to  ascend 
the  rigging,  lay  out  on  the  mizzen  peak,  and  clear  the 
stars  and  stripes  from  the  sail.  Then  a  shout,  which  rang 
through  all  the  ships,  went  up  from  the  shore,  and  the 
Constitution  was  safe.  A  large  portion  of  her  crew  were 
Marblehead  men.  The  Constitution  remained  some  days 
in  Salem  harbor,  and  a  public  ball  was  given  to  Captain 
Stewart  and  his  officers  in  Franklin  Hall.  The  brick  gun 
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house  on  the  Neck  I  saw  taken  down  about  1850,  it  hav¬ 
ing  become  unsafe,  and  leave  being  obtained  of  the  U.  S. 
authorities.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  taken  into 
the  almshouse  farm.  I  never  heard  my  father  speak  much 
of  this  affair,  but,  after  bis  death,  1  was  told  that  the 
expense  of  transporting  these  guns  to  Marblehead  was 
borne  by  his  partner  and  himself,  the  town  authorities  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  it. 

Upon  this  Sunday  afternoon  the  Rev.  Doctor  Bentley, 
on  entering  his  church,  observed  that  there  was  but  one 
male  member  of  his  parish  present,  of  whom  he  inquired 
what  it  meant.  This  gentleman,  in  reply,  told  him  the 
news,  which  he  had  heard  at  the  church  door.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  made  a  short,  emphatic  prayer,  announced  what  he 
had  heard,  said,  “there  is  more  immediate  need  of  my 
services  in  Marblehehead  than  here,”  and  dismissed  the 
congregation.  He  then  went  with  his  parishioners  to 
Marblehead,  where,  it  was  afterwards  said  and  believed, 
that  he  went  into  the  fort  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
officer  in  command  for  any  duty  be  might  assign  him.  I 
believe  this  story,  like  a  great  many  others  told  of  him, 
to  be  untrue — not  that  he  would  not  have  done  it,  but 
because  his  companion  told  me,  in  after  years,  that  they 
were  together,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  In 
the  hope  that  what  I  have  written  may  interest  your  read¬ 
ers,  I  am,  N.  S. 

Milton,  Mass.,  July  25,  1879. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

From  tho  photograph  of  a  daguerrotype,  made  about  I  648,  formerly  in  potsetsion 
of  Dr.  J  B.  Holder,  New  York  City. 
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